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MY VISIT TO HAWARDEN. 
BY MARGOT ASQUITH. 


Written at Glen and Hawarden, December 12 and 18, 1889. 


I tert Frampton Court, Dorchester, December 12, at 12 in the 
morning, and got to Chester at 8.15, where I accidentally met 
Herbert Gladstone, who had just arrived by another train from 
London. We drove out together with our luggage. Chester is 
about seven miles from Hawarden. 

Mrs. Gladstone, or, as we call her, Aunty Pussy, met us in the 
hall with a delicious large white lace shawl round her shoulders, 
and the kindliest welcome in her dear old face as she embraced me 
on both cheeks and led me into the dining-room. 

On account of a G.F.S. Meeting, Mary Drew and Aunty Pussy 
had waited dinner for me. Mr. Gladstone had dined alone earlier. 
Weall four sat down to an excellent leg of mutton. The conversation 
was chiefly addressed to Herbert, on family matters—the selection 
of a house for Mary’s confinement—Harry Gladstone’s approaching 
marriage with Miss Rendel. I took no part, of course, and therefore 
observed the room and various things. 

It was large and airy, with a big bow window, two nice old side- 
boards, and some pictures. A portrait of Mr. Gladstone hung 
above the chimney-piece, done just after he left College by a rising 
artist of obscure name, who died of drink before he rose to fame—a 
charming picture, mellow in tone, full of interest and expression. 
On the opposite wall two portraits, one of Aunty Pussy, the other 
of her sister Lady Lyttelton. The first, although pleasing and 
handsome, is conventional, and reminds one of the coloured print 
on the back of a song—Kathleen Mavourneen, or any other heroine 
of past love-ditty, with a sweet expression and a wreath round 
her head. The picture of Lady Lyttelton is charming—a girlish 
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profile with a slightly turned-out nose and a refined and winning 
blue eye. Beyond this the room is not interesting. 

After dinner we went into a charming room all gold and 
white, with high bookcases, and fine ceiling of birds and 
branches in slight relief, and a row of oval ancestors of quelling 
expression and poor execution. 

Holl’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone hung above the fireplace. 
I carefully studied this during my stay at Hawarden, and finally 
condemn it as a portrait, and even suspect it as a work of art. The 
head is high and narrow and all face (more like Sir William 
Harcourt), whereas Mr. Gladstone has a low, massive, wide head— 
deep behind the ear, square, ominous and powerful above the eye, 
resolute and far from heavy in the chin, and not at all thick in the 
neck, The eye is well painted, and shows his fire and courage: 
the hands are very fine. The family, excepting Mary, like the 
picture. 

After observing the picture and warming my toes, the door of 
sham books swung open, and Mr. Gladstone came in, dressed in 
evening clothes, looking brighter and younger than he had been in 
London. He greeted me with his usual beautiful courtesy, asking 
after my father, mother, and journey, touching lightly on my late 
hosts, the Sheridans. I felt full of dumb wonder and observings, 
and could find nothing to say beyond the obvious answers. On 
my praising the ceiling, he said it was the only pretty one in the 
house, which I should ‘ find patched up in point of architecture.’ 

Aunt Pussy interrupted him here, assuring me I would find it 
lovely, and that ‘ patched-up ’ was not at all a nice word. 

‘On the contrary,’ he replied, ‘ everyone knows that a patched 
house is a comfortable one. Objecting to such an expression shows 
finery and nicety that amounts to tomfoolery.’ This was all said 
with grace, half playful, half convincing. He then got up and 
said he would leave later hours to younger people, and shortly 
after we all retired to bed. 

I had a pretty little chintz room with a striped paper of holly 
and bulrushes, a nice old cupboard and a dear little bed, like what 
we used to have in our night-nursery, with a pointed tent of 
curtains covered with challenging rosebuds—fresh and countrified. 

Next morning, December 13, 1889, I came down at about 9.15, 
and found them all at breakfast. Letters were discussed. Mr. 
Gladstone asked me if I was an early riser, because I might go to 
Early Service, which meant leaving the house at ten minutes past 
eight ; service wasat 8.30. Herbert then came in, and was annoyed 
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at the single dish of bacon on the table, at which there was a general 
discussion on food. 

Feeling Herbert’s complaints were largely due to my presence, 
I felt rather uncomfortable, and stoutly persisted that no one could 
want more bacon (I generally prefer less). Mr. Gladstone soon 
turned the talk to chaff, and before we had finished he left the room 
and went to his own library, which I felt a burning curiosity to 
see. Mary and I sat and talked, in the gold room. She told me 
her father was always called at 7.30, and went to Early Service all 
through the winter. She was not sure whether it was encouraging 
or the reverse to know that he never had grown accustomed to this 
early calling ; he was a heavy sleeper, it was always an effort to 
him to get up; that this had much surprised Mr. George Russell, 
who had supposed him to be one of those restless old men who lie 
awake kicking about long before dawn. I was then left alone to 
write letters. When I had finished I tried in vain to open a door 
of sham books. 

After nearly bursting a blood-vessel, and breaking my nails, 
I explored another doorway, and found myself in an empty drawing- 
room, with many pretty things in it and a door at the end, which 
I boldly opened. I became aware that I was in the ‘Temple of 
Peace,’ as Mr. Gladstone’s library and sitting-room is called. At 
first I debated whether I should turn back, but seeing Herbert and 
his father consulting over papers, I thought I would pass through 
unobserved ; but Mr. Gladstone saw me, and pretended to be very 
surprised and indignant, demanding in a theatrical manner how a 
stranger like myself dared to cross the threshold of the Temple of 
Peace, at which I flung myself on my knees, in the same spirit, 
beseeching his pardon, and we all laughed. 

“Since you are here, you had better stay. You will not disturb 
me.’ 

There were five chairs in this large room. Two old-fashioned 
comfortable armchairs on either side of the. fire, two ordinary chairs 
covered with books, hats, gloves, &c., and one in front of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s big writing-table. Herbert and his father were laughing 
at a circular from Barnum, and reading a civil note from that 
eminent manager to the effect that Mr. Gladstone could accept 
a box at any time he chose to fix. 

There was also a new Florentine book bound in vellum, Italian 
text, which they were examining. Mr. Gladstone asked me 
if I understood Italian, to which I answered regrettingly that I 
did not. 

37—2 
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Mr. G. ‘I suppose you have been taught German instead ?’ 

Marcort. ‘I know German a little.’ 

Mr. G. ‘What a mistake! People all err in the same way 
nowadays.’ 

Marcor. ‘ But surely for literary purposes German is the most 
useful ? ’ 

Mr. G. ‘I don’t think so. For reference and research of all 
kinds, certainly Germany far surpasses any other country, but the 
literature, beyond Goethe and Schiller and a few obscure dull 
names, is finer in Italy. Since- Goethe died, Italy has produced 
good men, Germany none. No doubt they have had Goethe, who 
surpasses any Italian of the same date.’ 

I ventured to say Heine. 

‘Ah! Very true—but you know what Talleyrand said of him ? 
“ There died the wittiest Frenchman that ever lived,” and his spirit 
was essentially French.’ 

We then discussed Goethe. I rather shocked him by saying 
that beyond ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Egmont,’ his lyrics and some beautiful verses 
here and there in his works I found Goethe rather heavy. 

‘« Wilhelm Meister,” as some one truly said, is a menagerie of 
tame animals, ‘“ Werther ” is thin and mawkish, “‘ Herman and 
Dorothea ” thick and heavy, “ Iphigenia ” elaborate and stilted, 
but of course “ Faust ” is wonderful—the most tremendous Life- 
drama one could read.’ 

Mr. G. ‘ Do you remember George Eliot’s answer to the person 
who asked her the meaning of “ Faust”? “The same as that 
of the Universe.” ’ 

I then joined Mary, as we had settled to go to church at 12.30 
and hear her husband (who is curate at Hawarden) read a chapter 
of Hinton’s ‘ Mystery of Pain.’ 

We walked through the lovely grounds that lie round Hawarden, 
and arrived with one other, a thin and faded lady. 

Mr. Drew has a beautiful chorister-boy face; he read well. 

After church Mary asked if she might read to me a little paper 
that she had written on her early impressions of myself and my 
sister Laura Lyttelton at Glen, my Scotch home. 

I was much interested listening to so frank a document, and 
I have no doubt that most people educated like Mary and the 
Lytteltons, in fact, many other people, might have had the same 
opinion of us at first acquaintance. I minded one or two things, 
but as they only missed my character and not Laura’s, they did 
not detain us much. 
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After some discussion on my family and their ‘ Star and Garter 
ways ’ (which 1 thought very racy for Mary), we went tolunch. Mr. 
Gladstone asked me if I had ever written a novel, because he wished 
me to put a friend of his in it, Mr. MacColl. I felt tempted to say 
he could only be of interest in a political novel, where it would be 
considered a travesty of truth if I said that, owing to deficiency 
of observation, Mr. MacColl had mistaken a scarecrow for a victim 
and involved Europe in war. 

At three in the afternoon, Mr. Gladstone and I walked for two 
hours in the Park on lovely mossy paths in an endless wood. 
It was a beautiful afternoon, golden as October, and the ‘ shine 
and shade’ of that wood and walk will long remain with me. 

Mary’s little black Spitz made constant demands on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attention by retrieving sticks thrown in the most baffling 
directions. 

I felt it a wholesome check on my eagerness to discuss certain 
topics, and abandoned myself toa long and uninterruptible account 
of the woods and lanes while my mind was slipping away to ‘ Marie 
Bashkirtseff,’ which I ultimately summoned courage to discuss. 

I found he was intensely interested in her—saw ‘the deepest 
lessons in her life "—was very glad Mathilde Blind had translated 
it; thought Marie was a great genius, admired her paintings in 
the Luxembourg, considered her gift of expression rare and vivid, 
and respected her powers of concentration and immense inexorable 
energy. He did not think her art beautiful, it was entirely realistic, 
and her want of appreciation for Raphael incomprehensible. In 
fact, she was indifferent to the whole Italian School, which showed 
a want of imagination. 

I was more anxious to hear about Marie than to discuss Raphael, 
or I should have inclined to agree with Maric. I was rather disap- 
pointed, when in Italy, with this master. There is a lack of human 
interest and a want of imaginative inspiration in his pictures (always 
excepting the ‘San Sisto’ in Dresden), a smoothness of execution 
and a conventional piety about his Virgins which rather bore one. 

We then discussed Marie’s character, and he said that she would 
have to have undergone immense experience and alterations to have 
made her lovable. I debated this, and he said the only thing that 
was of any real value in life was adding conduct to sentiment, and 
ultimately producing character. 

This led to an interesting discussion. He doubted if seeing 
sad plays, reading sorrowful books and tragedies in the papers 
made anyone actively kinder to his neighbour. 
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I said Love without service was not worth having— 
talking and writing beautifully about what one feels is no doubt 
dangerous. It is apt to make you think the depth of your 
heart has been proved. 

Our conversation was constantly interrupted by Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks to the dog, while he stooped, as pleased as any schoolboy, 
and quite as active, to pick up sticks and throw them for the brute 
to retrieve. I internally ached to throw the Spitz after them. We 
came in as the dusk gathered, and the cold seemed to rise out of 
the earth. 

At dinner the conversation turned upon novels. Mr. Gladstone 
said he had not read an English or American novel with any plot 
or construction for a long time; the French were far the greatest 
artists, and the English had the least power, excepting the Germans, 
who had absolutely none. He praised ‘Mehalah’ and ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.’ Mary and I argued over Tolstoi. We heard 
of Browning’s death. 

I lay awake some time thinking over Mr. Gladstone. 

His temperament is extraordinarily optimistic; he told me 
himself that he never had had low spirits in his life ; nothing but 
@ continuation of bad weather could affect his spirits. ‘ Nature 
must speak to me, and speak to me kindly.’ It seemed strange 
to me to have no moods. His critical faculty is not fine. Anyone 
knowing him and wishing to impress him as clever could easily 
impose on him. He is impersonal, interested in the topic whether 
he reads of it in The Star or hears it spoken of by Newman. He does 
not want to hear what you think but what you know, he therefore 
seldom asks you a question and you need never betray yourself: 
a woman would have to be very stupid or very honest to persuade 
Mr. Gladstone that she was not ‘a remarkable woman.’ It would 
be hard to say where the dominant interest of this man is, but I am 
sure it is not in his mind. 

It is in his temperament. He believes in Life as much as he 
believes in Immortality; he respects it, he has glow and faith, 
blazing courage. His impatience and steam-power appeal to me. 
He is dangerously plausible to himself as well as to other people. 
He has no idea how much he loves power. Itis his passion. It has 
come out of his heart into hishead. At times it has carried obstacles 
away, at other times it has carried him away. He has got too near 
what he was working at, he is out of proportion. 

Lord Acton once said of him that he was a good judge of the 
country, a fair judge of the House of Commons, and no judge at all 
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of his intimates and family. Mr. Gladstone said just the opposite 
about Lord Beaconsfield to me one afternoon out walking. ‘ Dizzy 
was a wonderful judge of his immediate surroundings, friends, 
secretaries, officials, &c., not a very good judge of the House, 
and absolutely no judge of the country.’ 

Mr. Gladstone is enthusiastic, and collects enthusiasm. He goes 
in for it, as it were, and supports it. He believes in things and 
sees visions. This will always attract ordinary as well as unordinary 
people. The more you are able to believe the more you see. 

I suppose miracles only ceased when people ceased to believe 
inthem. To us who believe they never cease. 

Mr. Gladstone is a deeply, sensitively religious man. He is 
famous not because the British people think him so clever but 
because they think him so good. 

Biographers will have great difficulty in agreeing about Mr. 
Gladstone’s sense of humour, which is, no doubt, very uncertain, 
but, for all that, not deficient, to my mind. It is a little grim and 
Scotch when intellectual and rather clownish in its fun. He shows 
humorous imagination in his stories of children—the tendency in 
them seems to delight him. He told me many stories—some that 
I liked. Street-boy chaff, practical joking of an amiable kind, all 
please him. His stories were never picturesque. It was the 
observation made, not the stamp of the individual, that struck his 
fancy. Neither the Gladstones nor the Lytteltons are Bohemians 
in the common sense of the word. They have not the leisure of 
inclination to observe the common, reckless, spontaneous life of the 
streets and byways—life that flares and goes out. They have no 
sympathy with men who do nothing and try everything. They 
never loaf, or lean over gates looking through tobacco into space. 
The artistic temperament is not theirs. 

Before I arrived at Hawarden Mr. Gladstone had just bought 
and read most of Heine’s work, and was full of admiration. This 
rather surprised me, and made me think a great deal more of his 
subtlety and appreciation of fine humour. One afternoon he said 
Shakespeare and Aristophanes contained the best humour in litera- 
ture. I said Shakespeare’s sense of humour was very uneven, and 
sometimes rather heavy. ‘I quite agree: none of the great 
writers, Dante, Homer, &c., allowed any careless work to mix with 
their masterpieces—not so Shakespeare. I think it was because he 
knew he was writing for the stage, and his audience would be 
English. The English have always been a stolid race, with a thick 
sense of humour.’ 
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He spoke of humour belonging to cultivation, and asked me 
who I thought said the quickest things in talk. I said Mr. Birrell, 
John Addington Symonds, Dr. Jowett, Arthur Balfour, and 
John Morley. 

Of Arthur Balfour he said: ‘ In the days when I knew him well 
he was very modest and spoke little. I did not see much of his 
humorous side; he always had a marvellously quick and complete 
grasp of the most complicated subjects.’ 

On December 14, 1889, we went for a long walk uninterrupted by 
dogs or people. He took me first to see the exposed roots and 
complicated branches, dead and alive, of a wonderful elm tree 
near the house. He said he would like some artist to draw this 
tree for him, but he did not know who would do it well. 
I suggested Ruskin. He told me Ruskin never came there, 
although at one time he was a great friend of Mary’s. ‘I fancy 
they quarrelled. He is a curious man, lacks fibre, and has some 
pettinesses. I recollect once having a great talk about Quakers 
with him. I said they had done great things—freed slaves, 
reformed prisons and cheapened bread—at which Mr. Ruskin 
snapped out that bread was too cheap, prisons wanted discipline, 
and he doubted if anyone had benefited by the abolition of slavery.’ 
Mr. Gladstone laughed heartily at this. 

IT asked him if he had thought who should write his life ; he said 
he wished he could have done it himself. ‘I have, I suppose, had 
a full life—I have many things todo yet.’ This I thought very fine 
and pathetic, coming from a man of eighty (all but three days). I 
looked at his brave old face, and admired him silently. 

“Those stupid Tories think I was dolt enough to start Home 
Rule so as to keep in power!’ He would love to have had leisure 
to write his life, he never would now. I suggested Lord Acton, as I 
had heard he was a probable man. Mr. G. said he had a very dry 
literary style, and he doubted if he would ever be able to give out 
to the world one-third of his immense knowledge on all subjects. 
I said he had no spontaneity, though he could make humorous 
remarks. I quoted one of his letters in which he said: ‘ One touch 
of ill-nature makes the whole world kin.’ Mr. G. received this a 
little lingeringly, I thought, so I hurried on to the dreariness of 
Lord Acton’s article on George Eliot, in which he agreed with me. 
I asked him about Dizzy’s novels—he said there were some very 
clever things in them buried in trash, and that ‘ Vivian Grey’ 
was well worth reading. He spoke of him with a great deal of 
respect—he thought his manner to women ‘overdone.’ He said he 
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was born without reverence and with astounding insolence—but 
that he was an extraordinary combination of insight and patience. 

We went on to Chamberlain, Hartington, old Lord Shaftesbury, 
and young peers. He said he regretted no one’s loss more than 
Hartington’s, as after his death he (Lord Hartington) would have 
kept ‘tyrannical Radicals in check.’ He spoke of my father as 
being the sunniest, most generous man he had ever known, which 
thrilled me with love and pleasure. 

I said, ‘ Do tell me, Mr. Gladstone, if you had to die to-morrow, 
what particular thing do you fancy in yourself that has contributed 
more than anything else to your fame ?’ 

He turned on me with a chiding eye and said: ‘In a similar 
situation what would you say about yourself ? ’ 

Marcor. ‘I am not famous, and I’ve never thought about it ! 
If you want to know what I fancy about myself I could easily tell 
you, but it’s much more interesting to hear you tell me about 
yourself.’ 

He was, I could see, amused but puzzled, and still persuaded me 
to speak of myself. 

Mareor. ‘ Well, I think I have wonderful insight into char- 
acter. What do you think of my vanity! Now I have told you, 
you must tell me what is it that you have got, or that you think 
you have got, in a greater degree than anyone else.’ 

He answered after a little hesitation, ‘ Power of concentration.’ 

I of course agreed with this—it is certain that no one ever lived 
with as much power of concentration as Mr. Gladstone. 

Mareoort. “Oh, but you have many more things than that! 
I could tell you a hundred, but can you tell me if you have done 
much for yourself, so to speak? You were born with power of 
concentration—born clever, born good.’ 

Mr. G. ‘ No, indeed, I have had to overcome two serious faults 
in myself.’ 

I asked with the greatest curiosity what they were, and looked 
into his splendid face, which had a slightly quizzical expression 
on it. 

Mr. G. ‘I think by nature I was not fond of spending money, 
some might have said I was inclined to be a screw, but I am glad to 
say I have saved no money nor am I in any way a rich man.’ 

Marcor. ‘ This must be pure delusion, as I have heard you 
spoken of so often, and by quite a lot of people who don’t like you, 
and never in my life heard that. Well, what is the other vice that 
you have overcome ?’ 
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Mr. G. ‘I had a very bad temper when I was young.’ 

I looked at him sweetly and said, ‘ You will hardly say you have 
overcome that! I always hear people who really love you say 
you have got any amount of temper. It is one of the things I love 
best, your impatience ! ’ 

He was much amused. 

It was nearly dark when we got in. 

Sunday, December 15, 1889, I got up at 7 a.m. and went into 
his library just before eight. I found him reading at a little table 
in front of the fire, in an old black-and-white gardening straw hat, 
like a sailor’s hat, the brim sloping and curly with wear, a short 
plaid cape reaching below his elbows, which Lord Aberdeen had 
given him, he said, and a woollen scarf round his neck. His shutters 
had not been unfastened, and the room was quite dark, except for 
a single candle behind the old gentleman’s head. He shut up his 
book hurriedly, and explained that it was a light work, ‘ The Lost 
Ring’ by name, and that he could not read a serious work at that 
hour. I easily understood this, having hauled myself reluctantly 
from bed on the darkest and frostiest morning I ever felt. 

We trudged across the park, breathless and cold, while the sky 
got lighter. 

We stopped and drank coffee at the Rector’s, and then went 
into the gloomy church, and sat in the choir under a blazing jet of 
gas which cast the altar and stone-work into shadow. We were 
alone in the church. The stained windows looked like a Turkey 
carpet till the dawn charmed them into jewels. The church was 
large and quiet. 

Aunt Pussy crept in rather late, having driven in a pony carriage, 
in her old black velvet cloak trimmed with sables. 

I rose from my knees and a rather tangled prayer as Stephen’s 
monotonous voice broke the silence, his cramped and rigid profile 
standing out against the reading-desk. I loved my quiet services 
with the dear old couple, and I longed to be as active and devotional 
as they were. On Sunday I heard Mr. Gladstone read the lessons 
to a large congregation : his intonation is peculiarly suited to the 
Old Testament. I don’t suppose any man of eighty has retained such 
timbre, having used his voice so much in hot rooms and the open air. 

After church I went and sat in the Temple of Peace, and 
observed this room in which so many plans and ideas had been 
born and unfolded. 

Mr. Gladstone’s library is a large room, entirely stacked with 
books, yet comfortable and most habitable. There are eight 
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buttresses about three feet lower than the ceiling, two fireplaces 
with six shelves of books over each, three writing-tables and three 
plain wooden tables covered with books, one entirely covered with 
magazines, Nineteenths, Quarterlies, and Contemporary Reviews. 

A bust of Disraeli and some bas-reliefs of heads above the 
bookcases. Three big deep windows, with books on the sills, 
and pictures hung at the sides; a little bust of Queen Elizabeth, 
a photograph of John Bright, an early water-colour of two children 
and a dog (I presume Glynnes), beside the other window a little 
oil-colour by Dolly Tennant—of a nymph holding and consoling 
a reluctant little naked love—very well done; a large bust of 
Tennyson and a photo of the Queen, and photos of Lady Houghton 
and little Alice Stepney on a table. On the writing-table in the 
window lay open a volume of Spencer Walpole’s ‘ History of 
England since the War in 1815,’ and a lot of closely-written notes, 
and a large tortoiseshell paper-knife, a box of grey wafers, a bracket 
with seven little Homers in it, ‘Memoirs of Lord Melbourne,’ ‘ Life 
of Lord Russell,’ and a little man in a snow-storm for paper-weight, 
which reminded me of my youth. At the side of the chimney- 
piece there were a lot of sticks, axes, an old grey cotton umbrella, 
and a child’s wooden spade. On a chair, his cloak, plaid, &c., and 
an old tile made by one Winsall, Ryder Street, Leicester Square. 
In the whole room only two chairs, both with arms, near the fire, 
separated by a table which was covered by his daily correspondence 
and the books he is reading at the time. There were Mathilde 
Blind’s ‘ George Eliot,’ two religious books, ‘ The Blessed Hope’ 
and ‘ How to Study the Bible,’ ‘The Lost Ring,’ by C. Melville, 
and an Orange pamphlet, ‘Home Rule Step by Step.’ 

While I observed all those things, Mr. Gladstone came in, sat 
down in the armchair, and in one moment was absorbed in 
some letter. I sat in silence on a deal box of books, pretending 
to read and looking about me. After a little rambling among the 
books, he called me to his table and showed me a letter, which 
was written by a schoolfellow of Marie Bashkirtseff’s, saying she 
had marvellous eyes and hair, and lovely white skin, a terrific, 
nervous, passionate temper, and devouring energy. Very much 
what she has told us, in fact. I doubt if anyone can ever make me 
know her better than I do from reading her own pathetic, merciless 
self-exposure. 

Mr. Gladstone congratulated me on being able to move so 
silently and become so absorbed. He said there were few people 
he could sit in his room with, even when they were silent. 
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I left Hawarden Monday night, December 16, 1889, and travelled 
straight to Scotland. 

They had all been dear to me, and I was sorry to go. I went 
into the Temple of Peace in my hat and coat to say good-bye to my 
dear and distinguished host, and felt there was nothing left for me 
to say. One enjoys so many pleasant visits, but it was impossible 
for me to express the interest I had felt in this one. He was reading 
in the same chair and same position at the little green table, with 
his cape round him, ready to escort me to the front door. I begged 
him not to disturb himself—Herbert, who has his father’s courtesy, 
and the others were there ; but he took my hand and placed it on 
his arm, said he was sorry I was going, and that he wished to see 
me for as long as he could. I bent and kissed his hand, and we 
joined the others in the hall. Adiewx were made, and I was packed 
into the fly. I leant out of the window, and saw him standing on 
the door-step, an icy wind blowing his dear old white hair, his 
cape held tightly round his neck in one hand, the other waving his 
handkerchief. An awkward lurch landed us out of the approach 
into the high road to Chester. 

I arrived at Glen, Tuesday, December 17, 1889, and on the 
next day received these verses from Mr. Gladstone. 


* Maraor. 


‘When Parliament ceases and comes the recess, 
And we seek in the Country, rest after distress, 
As a rule upon visitors place an embargo, 

But make an exception in favour of Margot. 


‘For she brings such a treasure of movement and life, 
Fun, spirit, and stir, to folk weary with strife, 

Though young and though fair, who can hold such a cargo 
Of all the good qualities going, as Margot ? 


‘Uphill and down dale, ’tis a capital name 

To blossom in friendship, to sparkle in fame. 
There’s but one objection can light upon Margot, 
Its likeness in rhyming, not meaning, to Argot. 


‘Never mind, never mind, we will give it the slip, 
Tis not Argot the language, but Argo the ship, 
And, by sea or by land, I will swear you may far go 
Before you can hit on a double for Margot. 
‘W. E. G. 


December 17, 1889.’ 
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‘Dec. 19, 1889. 


“VERY DEAR AND HONOURED MR. GuLapsTonE,—At first I thought 
your poem must have been a joke, written by someone who knew 
of my feelings for you and my visit to Hawarden, but when I saw 
the signature and the post-mark I was convinced it could be but 
from you. It has had the intoxicating effect of turning my head 
with pleasure, and if I began I should never cease thanking you. 

‘ Getting four rhymes to my name emphasises your uncommon 
genius, I think! And Argo, the ship, is quite a new idea and a 
charming one. I love the third verse—that Margot is a capital 
name to blossom in friendship and sparkle in fame. You must 
allow me to say that you are ever such a dear. 

“It is quite impossible to believe that you will be eighty to- 
morrow, but I like to think of it, for it gives most people an 
opportunity of seeing how life should be lived without being spent. 

‘There is no blessing, beauty, or achievement that I do not 
wish you. 

‘In truth and sincerity, 
* Yours, 
‘Marcot TENNANT,’ 








A LETTER FROM A VACATION JUDGE. 




















Dear John, I grieve I can’t accept 
Your tempting invitation, 

In this too tiresome town I’m kept 
Throughout the Long Vacation. 


Here, robed and wigged as though ’twere June, 
I waste the daylight daily, 

Where always it seems afternoon, 
At Sessions of Old Bailey. 


Your forest hounds may chase the deer,— 
From turnips to the stubble 

The partridge fly—I think I hear 
Your right and left speak double,— 


Yet I must mark the well-worn tale, 
As though to me a new one, ) 

Composed and learnt by rogues on bail, 
And vouched by friends a true one. 


An alibi to prove, the thief 
Was watching with his brother 
Beside her bedside—plunged in grief 
For their expiring mother. 


I yawn while reckless experts swear 
The murderer a mad-man, 
Because he has a stony stare 
And sometimes seems a sad man. 


My house half closed, when eve descends 
I to the Club betake me; 

There painters have replaced my friends. 

Does all the town forsake me ? 








A LETTER FROM A VACATION JUDGE. 


Not quite; for as I turn to leave, 
A clerk, without compunction, 
Runs up to pluck me by the sleeve 

And crave a curt injunction. 


Still other Clubs, with open doors 
Whilst ours are shut, invite me— 

I enter—all the gathered bores 
From three closed Clubs requite me. 


I will not to the Play; since there 
Each plagiarist perplexes 

His soul the Censor’s wrath to dare 
With problems of the sexes, 


Until the satiate seek ‘the Halls,’ 
That teach how Art advances 

Presenting to the artless stalls 
Hermaphroditic dances. 


"Tis Monday—Ah !—the Commons stay 
To vote belated billions— 

The Lords to nod assent, and pay— 
So I may dine at Grillion’s. 

C. J. D. 
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FEAR. 


A FEw months ago there appeared in the ConNHILL MaGazineE an 
article on Hate—that evil passion which our enemies vaunt and 
flaunt as (in themselves) alike virtue and power. The present 
times bring before us not less often, and wearing many strange 
new aspects, another quality, also thrust into the background in 
the piping times of peace—Fear. 

Not so very long ago, the man of courage was necessarily and 
only he who had never felt afraid—he of the tough muscle, the 
iron nerve, the superabundant health and vigour which in them- 
selves give confidence—the old John Bull, full of beef and beer, 
with his cudgel stick always ready in his fat hand: the bold buc- 
caneer of the boy’s story-book ; or a desperado, like Bernardine, 
‘ careless, reckless, and fearless of what’s past, present, and to come: 
insensible of mortality and desperately mortal.’ 

But to-day we have been called on to revise the old canons of 
heroism, and are offered strong proofs that the man who is incapable 
of fear—or afraid of nothing but to own he is afraid of something 
—has not the highest kind of courage: while it is more widely 
realised than it ever was before, that it is possible to be too ignorant, 
too stupid, or too unimaginative to feel fear—as the child is too 
ignorant when he plays with fire, the crowds kept by the police from 
the burning house are too stupid to gauge their own risks, and 
numbers of excellent people are not afraid of dangers they have not 
experienced, because they are without the power of conceiving 
them. 

It has never been uncommon to find men, afterwards remarkable 
for physical daring, timid and shrinking in childhood: so that 
the fact—to give one instance where there must be many—that one 
of the young aeronauts, who has greatly distinguished himself in 
the present war, could hardly as a child be coaxed to mount on the 
most calm and aged of family ponies, or to sleep in the dark—causes 
no surprise. 

But it will certainly not be the writer alone who has been struck 
in the private letters from the front, on land or sea, by the frequency 
with which the bravest confess to feeling fear, or to feeling a great 
fear of fear—that, when the supreme test comes, they will yield to the 
natural impulse to save their skin at the expense of their soul. 
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_ It is further as remarkable, as it is undoubtedly true, that 
many of those who have gone smiling to heroic death in Flanders 
or Gallipoli have been of a disposition peculiarly gentle and sensitive, 
loving art and nature and the tender beauties of poetic literature : 
have even, in some cases, been themselves writers of fine and delicate 
calibre : and so, it must be certainly concluded, of the impressionable 
nerves and the vivid and acute imagination which are the inevitable 
inheritance of such a temperament. 

It seems, indeed, as if not only the old idea of the hero as dare- 
devil and swashbuckler had to be relinquished, but that it must 
be admitted that without fear the highest and finest courage is 
impossible: that the more vivid the imagination, the keener the 
realisation of the risks one takes, and so the greater the hero who 
takes them. ‘ Craindre la mort hors du péril, et non dans le péril ; 
car il faut étre homme,’ says the wisdom of Pascal ; or, in Roche- 
foucauld’s lightly cynic phrase (with, as so often, the deeper truth 
beneath it), ‘ Le constance des sages n’est que l’art de renfermer 
leur agitation dans leur cceur.’ 

But if the highest courage always fears—if it be only to fail in 
courage—that is not to say that there is not, as in the youth of 
the world, a happy leaven of gay and gallant spirits to whom peril 
is incentive and inducement—the very spice of life—and who dread 
nothing but to die tamely in their beds. Who doubts that Robert 
Louis Stevenson, had he still lived, would, very literally, have been 
dying to join the most thrilling Adventure in the history of our race 
and to play his part in the Greatest Game ofall ; that to him, doomed 
to Words when he loved Deeds, it was true, as he wrote, that all 
wars and rumours of wars were better than ‘decrepit peace in 
Middlesex ’ ? 

‘A short life in the saddle, Lord ! 
Not long life by the fire.’ 


Yet, not the less, instinctive courage, the impetuous dash 
through unknown peril, is,as it were, but the bold leap in the dark ; 
and the courage of the man who knows, by his nervous suscepti- 
bility or by awful experience, the black width of the gulf before 
him, is of a higher nature. So Captain Scott’s second voyage, 
in its inception and not only in its end, was a finer thing than his 
first: because things seen are mightier than things heard: and 
in such deathly perils it is not experience that gives confidence, 
but the lack of it. 
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In moral courage there have been few braver women than the 
three brilliant and tragic Muses of Howarth Parsonage; yet the 
fear of fear, the fear to fail their own souls and be proven cowards, 
is in all their writings and was with them all their days. 

It was Emily Bronté who, at the end of hers, wrote the noble 
and stoic lines : 

‘And if I pray the only prayer 

That moves my lips for me, 

Leave me the heart that now I bear 
And give me liberty : 

Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 
‘Tis all that I implore, 

In life and death a chainless soul 
With courage to endure.’ 


Truly, as Swift said, ‘ although men are accused for not knowing 
their own weaknesses, yet perhaps as few know their own strength’, 
and in the great moral, as in the great physical tests, the humble 
may take comfort from the reflection that he may well find himself 
not less, but more, courageous than he dared to hope. As for 
the self-confident—vulgarly and more expressively the cock-sure 
—in matters of courage more than in any other ‘a clattering hoof 
means a nail gone’: ‘every braggart shall be found an ass ’: or, 
as an earlier writer put it, more politely, ‘every wise man dredeth 
his enemy.’ 

The unreasonable fears—fear where no fear is—are well so 
called, for they are never amenable to reason, being indeed largely 
constitutional and independent of real courage or cowardice: 
though it needs no little fortitude to bury them in the silence 
which is their only remedy. 

It has been proved, and is being proved daily, that women, 
really and not affectedly afraid of a mouse, will endure the slow 
agonies of a Cawnpore with a strength, patience, and sweetness 
perfectly heroic: and the Frenchwoman, incapable perhaps of 
facing a spider in ordinary times, will live through the horrors of a 
bombardment without parting with any of the graces, agrémenis 
and petits soins—after all, they have no English equivalent—which 
make her the most gracious as she is the most practical of her 
sex. 

It is soothing to think that of some fears the enemy himself 
has cured us. His ‘ frightfulness’’ has been widely proved not to 
frighten : or, rather, has proved what in his profound moral obtuse- 
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ness he still fails to understand, that the sufferers from his out- 
rages and atrocities do not cower beneath the iron heel and fist 
and implore peace and mercy of the iron heart, but rather fear, 
above death, life under such a rule, and count every sacrifice cheap 
to destroy it. 

Who can deny further that some of us owe to him the removal 
of fears that one political party in our country had a monopoly 
of patriotism, and that the other would prefer peace, with dis- 
honour: and so ‘lose the hope of heaven for fear of hell’? He 
daily lessens for us too our dread—the natural dread of the long 
easy and prosperous—of discomfort and poverty. Very many— 
not all of them in the trenches—have found out since the war began 
that their luxuries wete indeed superfluities which, lopped off, 
left them freer men: that they can bear, with impunity, privations 
and conditions they fancied unbearable, and that, as the proverb 
has it, ‘ On va bien loin depuis on est las.’ 

Finally, the enemy has surely softened for many the fear of 
disease and death. The hypochondriac who beheld ten thousand 
microbes lying in wait on his strawberry, or advancing fully armed 
to the prick on his finger, is declared, by such doctors as are left 
to minister to him, to be a rarer being to-day ; learning to despise 
his own fanciful suffering, since the earth is everywhere filled with 
so much too real and true. 

And, surely, every home-stayer who, knowing that the utmost 
he can do for his country is but a drop in ocean, must feel the 
insignificance of his individual existence and be ashamed to fear 
death when there die daily around him, of their free-will offering, 
the young and gallant who, with their race unrun, 


‘Have most to bring, 
All hope, all dreams,’ 


and have feared, first and most, to lose their life by saving it. 
S. G. TALLENTYRE. 














BRITISH WOMEN AT WORK IN FRANCE. 


As a result of British women’s efforts, many hospitals, canteens, 
workrooms, and relief societies have been organised in France since 
the war began, and thousands of British women are now serving 
under the allied flags on French soil. The work they are doing 
is a splendid, uneven thing, like life itself; often it succeeds ‘ in 
that it seems to fail’ ; perfection goes hand in hand with imperfection, 
skilled and unskilled labour fight side by side, women of many 
different social orders meet on common ground, and in all there is 
some true metal, even as some alloy is found in the finest gold. 

The British Red Cross, the Army Nursing Sisters, the Society 
of Friends, the Women’s Emergency Corps, the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals, and the French Flag Nursing Corps are among the best- 
known organisations working in France ; but there is also a legion 
of unattached women scattered over the land, doing odd work 
among soldiers and civilians, which goes to make up the admirable 
whole. It has not been easy for any of these women to work in 
France, for we all find that national characteristics and prejudices 
develop rather than diminish just now, and in the rough and ready 
school of war work they are forced to undergo severe pruning. 
Fortunately, the wisdom of the sage, which lies more or less dor- 
mant in all of us, has been called into play, and we have learned 
much of the higher meaning of tact, which, in plain English, is 
self forgetfulness. The professional worker has met the amateur 
on equal terms ; racial limitations between English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Colonial have been as keenly contested as those which divide 
French and British ; and, looking at the heterogeneous types which 
go to make up the British Empire, we may well say the wonder is, 
not that we have differed, but that we have in any way agreed. 
Indeed, when we remember the chaos of our woman’s world before 
the war, and look now at the work done, and being done, by women 
in France and at home, we have a right to be hopeful for the 
future. 

To know how the various philanthropic machines have worked 
has been of less interest than to watch the workers and learn 
from them their failures and successes. The women who have 
served as doctors, surgeons, and nurses have naturally played 
the most prominent part, and it was with them we first became 
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acquainted. To the French soldier they were a revelation, to 
the British soldier they were a bit of home, for although an English- 
man adapts himself easily to foreign circumstances when he is 
well, there is no more unhappy man alive if forced to lie ill and 
silent among people who talk a strange tongue and feed him on 
unknown dishes. To find himself in an English hospital in France 
is, therefore, a relief beyond words, and between them, I believe, 
the English soldier and the English hospital nurse would Anglicise 
a mosque. They certainly succeeded in making the most florid of 
Continental hotels look like London hospital wards, and wherever 
the two combine everything becomes inevitably British, from 
the early morning breakfast to the jokes, the songs, and the 
afternoon tea. 

The relations between the French soldiers and the British 
nurses are equally happy, although quite different. The diffi- 
culties of the language cause occasional misunderstandings, and 
maintain a certain aloofness on both sides; but the doctors and 
nurses all declare the Frenchmen to be good patients and brave 
men. One nurse told me that they were all ‘ gentlemen,’ and very 
amusing, but in quite another way from our men. The British 
soldier plays with situations, the Frenchman with ideas, and while 
it is given to all the world to understand the fun of a Tommy, it 
is necessary to know more of France than the mere language to 
appreciate the wit of the Poilu. As an instance of misunder- 
standing between British nurses and French soldiers, I came 
across the case of a nurse, one of the best and kindest of women, 
who had been so unfortunate as to alarm a nervous Southerner 
through not being able to explain her actions in comprehensible 
French. She wanted to make his bed, and to save him from un- 
necessary disturbance during the operation she decided to lift him 
from his own bed to an empty one beside it. So she picked him 
up in her arms and laid him, inarticulate and shocked, on the 
empty bed, while she rapidly prepared his own and as promptly 
transferred him back to it. Ever after, when he saw this nurse 
come near him, he put out protesting hands to ward her off, and 
vowed that it was ‘ Incroyable ! Une femme ne doit pas étre si forte ! 
Eile me fait peur!’ On the other hand, men have told me that 
they never knew what it was to be ill comfortably until they 
were nursed by British women. Another bone of contention 
between nurses and patients at the beginning of the war was the 
open window, for no self-respecting nurse allows her ward to 
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become ‘stuffy,’ and many Frenchmen preferred the warmth 
which borders on suffocation to anything approaching a draught. 
But an obvious result of active service and modern hospital regu- 
lations is that which now shows the French soldier as a lover of 
fresh air and open windows, so much so that in certain hospitals, 
where sleeping out in the open is possible, the patients often ask 
to be allowed to have their beds drawn out on to balconies or 
terraces, so that they may spend their nights under the stars. 

A general habit among French soldiers, which pleases British 
women greatly, is that of writing letters to their doctors and nurses 
when they leave hospital ; nor does the correspondence end with 
one letter, for they continue to send postcards to assure the nurses 
of their well-being for a long time. Sometimes their mothers and 
wives also write to ‘ces dames,’ and many British women will 
carry back with them to England written proofs of affectionate 
gratitude from the private soldiers of France for the care they 
have received while lying ill in British hospitals. 

With the French doctors and surgeons the British women 
doctors and surgeons have established an excellent reputation, 
and proofs of their appreciation of the British women’s skill in 
medicine and surgery are not wanting ; perhaps the best of all is 
that which shows the hospitals staffed by women alone, always 
full, and in more than one instance the military authorities have 
asked for the number of beds to be increased in recognition of the 
excellent results of feminine work. For the British nurses the 
French doctors have a very real respect, and some have said that 
they do not know what they would do without them. They are 
so calm, so skilful, and so splendid in an emergency. Withall the 
goodwill in the world, it is impossible for an untrained nurse to be 
of much use in the hospitals very near the Front, and it is there 
that the British nurse has proved, unquestionably, the necessity 
of trained nurses in military hospitals. The doctors have no time 
to give orders there, and it is for the nurse to see what is wanted 
and be able to do it. At first the French surgeons looked a little 
askance at the British nurses, and where a few nurses were tech- 
nically perfect and not humanly adaptable there was some 
friction. In fact, it has been proved that adaptability is a better 
weapon in a war hospital than rigid method, and the women who 
have come through best are those who have been trained in hos- 
pitals where even in times of peace ‘necessity is the mother of 
nvention.’ 
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British nurses who have actually worked at the French Front 
in French military hospitals have had some exciting experiences 
and hard tests of endurance. They work in groups of five and six 
to several hundreds of beds, and their chief helpers are untrained 
soldier orderlies. When typhoid was raging they were tried to 
the uttermost, and always they have to work under difficult con- 
ditions, for the Service de Santé is a branch of the French Army 
which is still imperfect. Ordinary hospital conveniences are 
extremely rare, and British nurses who are accustomed to good 
hygiene and perfect instruments have been at their wits’ end to 
save valuable lives and maintain their own health. Many of 
them have worked for months in the bombarded districts, and 
have been among the calmest and most cheerful of human beings 
right under fire. They have saved their patients by carrying them 
from insecurity to security; they have remained beside those 
who could not be moved, without a thought of their own danger ; 
they have spent long nights of horror with delirious men in hos- 
pitals where the very atmosphere was enough to scare the most 
courageous ; and always and everywhere they have held them- 
selves ready to do their best, no matter what the difficulties. Their 
lives are as hard as those of the men in the trenches, and they are 
risking them with the same cheerful courage. To ‘see all and 
not be afraid’ might well be their watchword. I remember a 
little Army Sister, whom I met last attumn when she was doing 
station relief work, telling me that after several weeks of it her 
dreams were more like nightmares, and to sleep without dreaming 
was a thing unknown toher. For weeks she had been meeting trains 
of wounded, and often it had been her task to prolong a life by 
a few hours when to have helped the sufferer over the borderland 
would have been so much kinder. ‘ Yet we don’t, we can’t, we 
must not ; and if we hear a doctor say, “ Poor chap, there’s nothing 
to be done for him,” we are shocked, and feel that something ought 
to be tried.’ 

Happily, even war work has its lighter side, and women working 
in France have many compensations and some merriment. In 
an old Cistercian Abbey at Royaumont, where British women are 
working in one of the Scottish Women’s Hospitals, life flows very 
pleasantly in spite of the hard work and suffering which must 
attend a hospital. Women doctors and surgeons prescribe and 
operate, women nurses work in the wards, untrained women act as 
orderlies, hall porters, cooks, scullery-maids, and chauffeurs ; and 
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since the war began I have not seen such a happy community, 
or felt so near to content, as I did on the day I made one of them 
for a few hours. Gently bred women cheerfully work their fingers 
to the bone at Royaumont, and no task is too mean for them to 
undertake if it be for the good of their cause, which is the welfare 
of the French soldiers confided to them. When the staff arrived 
last autumn they found a great empty monastery which had 
not been lived in for ten years, with no water laid on inside, no 
electric light or gas, and no means of heating. A month later 
they had their first patients, and to-day the monastery is one of 
the most comfortable temporary military hospitals in France, with 
electric light, great coal stoves, and the strictly necessary hospital 
appliances. There is no luxury, but there is a great feeling of 
Scotch hospitality about the whole place, and whether you are a 
soldier patient or a mere visitor you always get a warm welcome 
from the Scottish women of Royaumont. 

Where monks once prayed, women now work among the 
wounded soldiers of France ; where holy friars once feasted, women 
now have tea and scones, cooked in the monks’ kitchens ; and in 
the cloisters on sunny days, where men of God once paced, mur- 
muring over their breviaries, convalescent soldiers now lie, looking 
out on a grey quadrangle with flower-beds in full blossom, and are 
lulled to sleep by the monotonous song of the fountain, as it sends 
its waters high in air to fall in a crystal shower on the upturned 
faces of the gay little flowers. It is a peaceful spot, and the prayers 
of those who have gone seem to mingle with those who live there 
to-day, working and suffering with the same aspirations. Perhaps 
a hundred years hence the Abbey will again serve as a refuge 
for men who are wounded in body and spirit, and again will peace 
and healing be found in its quiet cloisters and beautiful vaulted 
halls. 

It is interesting to see how very much at home are the British 
women at Royaumont, both in the Abbey and in its neighbourhood. 
They are known for miles round, and are respected and loved by 
everyone. French officers salute the women chauffeurs when 
they meet them on their ambulance cars; peasant women invite 
them to feast on the fruits of their orchards ; and in the hospital 
itself there is a chivalrous gaiety towards them among the patients 
which gives to the beautiful old place a homely, tender feeling, and 
translates itself into little bursts of song, laughter, and jesting 
that never grow robust enough to be hilarious. You see a young 
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soldier shaving, and he waves his brush at you as you pass with: 
‘I have been with the English, so now I shave every day.’ And 
another claims to be an English scholar because he once went to 
a British concert at the Front and learned ‘Sleep my little one, 
dream, my pretty one,’ with which gentle wish he sends his nurses 
off duty every evening. Occasionally the monastic walls are 
silent protests to modern ideas, and a little Breton Socialist is 
shamed into silence by older and more sober men, with the result 
that he is the first to offer to ‘ wash up’ in the kitchen, but the last 
to share his cigarettes, for ‘to share and share alike applies,’ he 
says, ‘only to money, whereas le travail, madame, c'est la santé.’ 
The most heated arguments go on among the men, the nurses tell 
me, but they do not quarrel, and they chaff each other unmercifully 
at the least sign of cowardice under a painful dressing. Even the 
most agonising pain is borne with stoicism for fear of ridicule 
on the part of their fellow-soldiers, and out of consideration for 
the women who are nursing them. That courage is contagious 
no one can doubt after a visit to Royaumont. 
Less stately than the Abbey hospital, but with the same ele- 
ments of peace and quiet happiness, was the scene I found on a 
hot summer’s afternoon at Chalons-sur-Marne, where the Society 
of Friends has a hospital for women who have suffered in the war. 
I had undergone some humiliating moments before getting there, 
as women, unless they wear the uniform of the ‘ Friends,’ are 
not welcome in Chalons. Stern French officers told me politely 
and firmly that I could go back from whence I came; they had 
no place for me in Chélons. And it was only after some trouble 
that I had permission to visit the hospital where the ‘ Friends’ 
were working. I found a dozen women, in grey uniforms, quietly 
busy in an Asile de Vieillards on the outskirts of the town. They 
had managed in some wonderful way to give a touch of homeli- 
ness to the most unhomely building imaginable. A pot of wild 
flowers, a basket chair, and a tea-table will do wonders even in a 
bare room in an asile for old people, which corresponds in appear- 
ance to the most unpicturesque of our workhouses. In this building 
the Friends have been nursing since last December, and the matron 
told me of the many sad women who had given birth to their 
children in the wards, which are now clean and cheerful, with bright 
English coverlets on the beds, and rosy-cheeked babies in white- 
trimmed cradles. But for this hospital, these peasant women 
would have been obliged to undergo the most terrible privations, 
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for they were all homeless and most of them penniless, and even 
now there are women with new-born babies living in the cellars 
of Rheims. 

The task of looking after refugee mothers and babies is not so 
interesting as nursing the soldiers, but it is quite as useful, and 
many tragic stories have been told in the bare clean wards of the 
maternity hospital at Chaélons. ‘ Anything we hear in these wards 
we keep to ourselves,’ said the matron, and it is this wise reticence 
which has made the work of the Quaker women of such value in 
France. Terrible cases of despair have come their way, but they 
all bear witness to the patience and courage of the peasant women, 
and pay them high tribute for their capability as mothers and 
wives. Over each bed was a crucifix, and the same story of simple 
faith was told of the women as is told of so many of the soldiers. 
They have all turned to the ‘ Bon Dieu’ of their childhood in the 
time of their deep distress. 

But the work of the ‘ Friends’ does not end with the hospital 
work at Chalons: it goes through the Marne district, and on 
to Lorraine. It touches and heals in all directions, and is un- 
failingly simple and practical. Its women doctors and nurses are 
known in most villages where, among the ruins, the peasants are 
striving to rise on stepping-stones of their peaceful past. They help 
to fight down disease, and they are succeeding very well ; they 
look after ill and neglected children, they feed the hungry, report 
cases of material want to the right quarters, and encourage cheer- 
fulness by their own example. Everywhere you go in the devas- 
tated districts where the ‘ Friends’ are working you hear them 
well spoken of, and a Frenchwoman told me they had been the 
means of starting the work of reconstitution among the ruined 
villages. It is a great thing to have done, and it is to the women 
of the society that a large share of the praise is due; for it was a 
woman who first conceived the idea of coming out to France on 
a relief expedition, and it is women who are seconding the men in 
all their schemes for rebuilding and refurnishing. In their grey 
uniforms, with coloured armbands, they have a free passage over 
a wide area of France, and, with tact that amounts to genius, 
they have won fair opinions from soldiers and civilians alike, even 
though they are opposed to militarism, and are of a different 
race and different creed from the people they are helping. ‘La 
Société des Amis,’ or, as it is often called in the fighting districts, 
‘La Mission Anglaise,’ is a household word in many French 
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families to-day, and there are tough old farmers who will tell ycu 
with a twinkle in their shrewd eyes that these ladies in grey are 
by no means bad business women, for they are not only known as 
doctors and nurses, but as agricultural experts, as good housewives, 
as gardeners, and as Jacks-of-all-trades. There is nothing they 
refuse to do if it is for the good of the suffering poor, and as one 
of them said with a cheerful laugh, ‘ What we have done is nothing 
to what we have learned.’ 

They all remark on the lack of curiosity which the average 
peasant shows towards them. ‘They accept us quite naturally, 
and are only disturbed when they learn that we are not all married. 
They ask us how old we are, and, according to our years, offer us 
condolence or give us hope.’ For a woman not to be married, and 
so to have missed the joys and sorrows of motherhood, is, to a 
French peasant, the worst thing that can happen to her; and 
as we listen to them we remember Forain’s celebrated sketch of 
the poverty-stricken peasant home with its worn-out mistress 
and fourteen hungry children grouped about her: ‘ Our only con- 
solation,’ says the mother, looking at her starving brood. This 
spirit still holds good in peasant France, and it is thanks to it that 
France has her great armies to-day. From such people the British 
women in France will be able to carry back many a message to 
the peasant women of England, and it is the courage and capa- 
bility of such that the British women of all ranks can be proud 
to share and emulate. 

Quite as useful, but less known about, is the work being done 
in France by that legion of women which undertakes to do any- 
thing and everything everywhere. It fills up the gaps and has no 
professional pride; it gathers up the fragments which the big 
philanthropic machines leave behind; it succours not only the 
helpless but the hopeless, those difficult people who seem to be 
moulded in such queer shapes that they fit no conventional holes. 
The women of this legion work in hospitals to which no important 
people ever come, and only an overflow of material; they rescue 
refugees who are considered undesirable by well-regulated orders ; 
they find odd soldiers whose lonely lot in the world causes them 
to go giftless when all around them are men who get weekly parcels 
from their homes ; they walk as angels in places where mere mortals 
would never venture, and many of them learn to ‘ tread softly and 
circumspectly in this narrow and funambulatory track and narrow 
path of goodness.’ It is quite an honour to belong to this legion, 
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and it is a great human education, but the honour passes unrecog- 
nised and the education runs in no orthodox grooves. Aristo- 
crats, democrats, bohemians, and women as ‘ respectable ’ as even 
Jane Austen could have wished go to make up the throng, but 
they all work separately and as the spirit moves them, with the 
result that the legion is a ragged one, and offers to the world no 
harmonious whole. It looks in one place solid and strong, in 
another straggling and weak; here the women are singing, there 
they are weeping ; sometimes the laugh we hear is pleasant to the 
ear, sometimes it is harsh and bitter. The effectual is often over- 
balanced by the ineffectual, and the flippant is not seldom master 
over the serious.. You find an artist of former times using her 
‘ potter’s’ thumb, to massage a broken arm, and you hear of 
another who lightens the burden of night-nursing by writing love- 
letters. You know of a Nonconformist doctor of music who is 
acting as organist to a Roman Catholic abbé, and you see talented 
painters composedly rolling bandages as if palettes and paint- 
brushes had never existed. Women with strings of letters after 
their names to denote their scholarly attributes are scrubbing 
hospital tables; poets are writing terse prose about atrocities to 
be circulated in neutral countries; decorative artists are using 
their knowledge of many mediums for the good of their country 
in war-time, instead of for the decoration of its homes in peace. 
Girton and Newnham are sending their students out as chauffeurs 
and mechanics, and heiresses are using their fortunes to fit up modest 
homes for refugees instead of beautifying their own already beau- 
tiful houses. Others yet are quietly earning their living in French 
families, where they hear many criticisms hard to listen to about 
their own country, and, by their quiet, dignified refusal to discuss 
points which their lack of knowledge does not allow them to defend, 
and by their loyalty to the people in whose houses they are em- 
ployed, bear silent witness to the great qualities of the nation to 
which they belong. The legion is, indeed, ‘ split in a thousand 
detachments ’ to ‘ break the road for the rest.’ 

But whether, as British women, we belong to the recognised 
societies or to the legion of unattached workers, there is always 
work to be done in France for England. There may be thrilling 
experiences, there are sure to be humorous ones, and the things we 
see, the things we hear, and the things we learn will be among the 
most precious of our memories when the war is over. Perhaps one 
of the most burning of these memories will be that for the first time 
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in our lives we see ourselves as others see us, and the picture is 
not always flattering. In a way, England and the British people 
have walked among the nations of the earth a little mistily ; some- 
thing of their island’s isolation and obscurity has followed them 
wherever they have gone; but since the outbreak of the war we 
have all been thrust into the full glare of the world’s opinion, and 
the light of many criticisms has been thrown on us. Things in 
our national character which we could allow to go unchallenged 
in time of peace have, in these days, either to be justified or cor- 
rected, and it has been the lot of many British women in France 
to serve their country, or to fail in serving her, by their attitude 
under such conditions. It is difficult to bring candid eyes unto 
the judgment of your own people when that people is undergoing 
the greatest trial in its history, yet the women who have been 
fighting with the soldiers in France, though in a different way, have 
had to prove that they have hearts and intelligences great enough 
to bear both adverse criticism and flattery unmoved. The British 
woman in France during the war will learn, generally speaking, a 
great deal from her association with Frenchwomen, even as she, 
in her turn, will have given to Frenchwomen a knowledge of many 
things about which they were ignorant before. The exchange of 
courtesies should bring about a lasting friendship born of mutual 
respect, and it is for that end an ‘ Entente Cordiale’ between the 
women of both nations has been suggested. A committee of 
Frenchwomen has been formed to make known in other countries 
the ideals of French womanhood, and they have now proposed 
that a sub-committee should be formed in which British and French 
women should sit together and work together to promote a lasting 
understanding between the women of France and the women of 
the British Empire. There is much to be done on both sides, 
and those who undertake the first steps will have to walk with the 
utmost circumspection if they would succeed ; and we shall have 
to learn that charity which refuses to reproach ‘ whole nations ’ and 
pour upon them ‘ opprobrious epithets,’ and by an uncharitable 
logic, from a disposition in a few, conclude a habit in all : 

‘Le mutin Anglois, et le bravache Ecossais, 

Et le fol Frangais, 

Le poultron Romain, le larron de Gascongne, 

L’Espagnol superbe, et l’Aleman yvrongne.’ 
M. E. CuarKE, 











DORSET RUTH. 


Mrs. Botp and her daughter-in-law sat in the sunny garden to 
the rear of their house. Mrs. Bold, senior, was inordinately proud 
of that garden, which had come into being under her own hand, 
during the early years of her married life, when, after much persua- 
sion, she had induced her husband to make over to her the sloping 
piece of ground till then dedicated to scratching chickens, derelict 
young pigs, weakly lambs and the like. This waste had not only 
blossomed into a thing of absolute beauty, but had become a very 
profitable source of income. Week by week, year in, year out, 
Mrs. Bold sent away to ‘ Bourne’ Market bunches, even sheaves, of 
flowers, and received in return sundry silver coins which ‘ helped 
out’ very considerably. Even in the winter there were snowdrops 
and what she called ‘runclus’ from the sheltered patch in the 
angle of the house. 

During the last year she had been assisted in her labours by 
her daughter-in-law, Ruth, who had been a schoolmistress before 
young John Bold had insisted on a hasty wedding before he marched 
away to the Front. 

John had only been home once since, after Neuve Chapelle, 
where he had been wounded; but little John, a chubby, black- 
eyed specimen of babyhood, had come to take his place in the 
simple household, and was at present watched with adoring eyes 
by Mother and ‘ Grandma,’ as he lay fast asleep in his ‘ pram’ 
under the honeysuckle arbour, where the two were seated. 

Mrs. Bold, senior, wiped her perspiring brow, and heaved a 
long sigh of relief as she looked about her. 

‘’*Tis a blessing to set down now and again, isn’t it ?’ she in- 
quired. ‘ Dear, to be sure, ’tis just about warm to-day ! ’ 

Ruth, a graceful, pale-faced creature, raised her beautiful dark 
eyes from her work, and nodded assent. She was embroidering 
a little frock for Baby, and was far cooler than the elder woman. 

When Private John had marched away, leaving his bride in 
his parents’ charge, he had enjoined them to take care of her. 

‘Don’t be lettin’ her work too hard,’ he had commanded. 
‘She’s not used to doin’ hard work, you must remember—not 
manual work that’s to say. She works her brains hard enough. 
Let me find her well and strong when I do come back.’ 
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The old couple had accepted the charge with eagerness, even 
with enthusiasm. 

Ruth was petted and coddled with ever-increasing care, not 
only because she was John’s wife and the mother of John’s child, 
but because they had insensibly come to look on her as a being of 
a wholly different order from themselves. When she helped her 
mother-in-law with her garden that good woman impressed on her 
that she must only pursue that occupation as a pastime; when 
she fed the chickens or skimmed the cream the farmer and his 
wife were profuse in expressions of gratitude. They were inordi- 
nately proud of her gracefulness and refined speech: when she 
occasionally failed to understand their own they were unfeignedly 
delighted. 

‘*Tisn’t to be expected as she can understand our broad talk,’ 
remarked Mrs. Bold one day. ‘She isn’t like we—she is better 
quality.’ 

‘I d’ ‘low,’ returned her husband emphatically, ‘she 7s quality.’ 

‘I think,’ went on Mrs. Bold now, after a moment’s pause, 
during which she had slid her large brown hands luxuriously up 
and down the smooth folds of her clean apron, ‘I think bakin’ 
do make one a’most hotter than washin’. Washin’s bad enough, 
but there ! the steam do keep ye cool, so to speak, for ye can leave 
windows and door open and let the air come through like, and 
when ye be all m’ist wi’ steam, and the draught comes through, it 
do strike so pleasant and cool as anything.’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know how you manage it,’ murmured Ruth, 
daintily stitching, ‘and Johnny such a naughty boy to soil so many 
pinnies!’ She smiled fondly at the baby as she spoke. 

‘ That’s Grandfer’s fault,’ rejoined Mrs. Bold, hastily. ‘There! 
whatever I can say he will go givin’ the child bwones and such- 
liketo suck. ‘“ It will make a man o’ he,” Boldd’ say. “ Yes,” I 
tell en, “ it mid make a mon o’ he, but I d’ ’low it’ll make a dead 
corpse o’ I.”’ She laughed, rolling her huge shoulders. ‘ But 
here’s Grandfer coming,’ she added, breaking off suddenly. ‘ There ! 
he is warm too! Just about! Don’t ’ee walk so fast, my dear man,’ 
she called out. ‘’Tisn’t dinner-time yet. I’ve been bakin’ to- 
morn and I’m just restin’ a bit. Dinner’s cold to-day, so ye’ve 
no need to hurry.’ 

Farmer Bold rolled towards them, without seeming to hear 
her speech. His big chip hat was pushed to the back of his bald 
head ; his shirt-sleeves were rolled up high on his knotted arms ; 
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his face was crimson with the heat and, moreover, puckered with 
anxiety. He was a very stout man, and the rapidity of his gait, 
coupled with the stress of internal emotion, caused him to pant 
like a steam engine as he finally halted. 

“It is all very well for ’ee to say “Don’t hurry,’”’’ he ejaculated 
at last, ‘ but things have come to a pretty pass and so I tell ’ee. 
That there beautiful field o’ wheat will get sp’iled for want o’ 
cuttin’! The grain is fair falling out o’ the ear.’ 

“Ye never say so! ’ rejoined his wife. 

“I’ve no patience wi’ ye,’ he roared. ‘I do say so! I can’t 
get nobody to help me, and I can’t cut the whole field by myself.’ 
As Mrs. Bold was opening her mouth, he went on with increasing 
exasperation. ‘ There, if I hadn’t took your advice things wouldn’t 
be in this caddle! Says you, “ Paper says ’tis the duty of every 
Briton to provide for the food supply of the nation. Every carner 
where wheat can be grow’d, wheat should be grow’d,” says you, and 
I went and broke up that nice bit of pasture last autumn and 
sowed wheat.’ He paused, suffocating. 

“So ye did,’ agreed his wife, soothingly, ‘and a wonderful fine 
crop it is, too, and amazing early.’ 

‘Drat the woman!’ exclaimed her lord. ‘A body would 
think it was somethin’ to boast about. It do mean a big loss for 
us, a terrible big loss. Yes, it do, I’ll not make no bwones about 
it. They commandeered my best harse, didn’t they ? And now 
Lightfoot’s gone lame. I thought I could manage to get field cut 
by hand, but there’s no hands to cut it. I’ve been trampin’ since 
breakfast and can’t find nobody. Abel Tewley, he’s gone now.’ 

‘Never ! ’ ejaculated Mrs. Bold. 

‘He is though, and Mr. Bond says he can’t no-ways spare 
Timothy—I was countin’ on Timothy, but his own hands is full, 
he says.’ 

‘Dear, to be sure!’ ejaculated Mrs. Bold, turning quite pale ; 
‘what can we do ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what we can do,’ grunted he, a little 
more amicably now that he had shot his bolt. Meeting Ruth’s 
eyes full of distress he actually smiled. 

‘*Tisn’t such a big field,’ he murmured, as though half to 
himself, 

‘What do they do in other places ?’ inquired she, anxious to 
prove her interest in the family dilemma. 
‘Well, in some places they ain’t so bad off,’ explained her 
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father-in-law, ‘ the bwoy-chaps haven’t all j’ined to the extent that 
they’ve j’ined here. Soldiers do help here and there, I’m told, but 
I suppose that’s on big farms. I’m but asmall farmer ye see—they 
fair laughed when I looked in at Barracks yesterday. And in other 
places women do do their share.’ 

Here he looked at his wife with returning ire. 

‘ Well, I’m sure, Bold, I d’ do my best,’ responded she ; ‘ but 
I don’t see how ye can expect I to do reapin’. You know so well 
as me I couldn’t manage the stoopin’. *Tisn’t my will what’s 
against it, ’tis my figure.’ 

The farmer paused a moment, eyeing her critically. ‘ Ah, your 
figure’s against it,’ he agreed more mildly ; ‘ but there’s the field 
what wants cuttin’ and must be cut if we’re not to lose on it, and it 
seems there’s only you and I to cut it, wpld lady. Ye must just 
do so well as ye can.’ 

Mrs. Bold groaned. 

‘This here’s a dreadful war !’ she murmured. ‘ There, I thought 
I had my hands full enough, what wi’ washin’, and bakin’, and 
looking after garden.’ 

‘You must leave garden to look after itself,’ interposed her 
husband. ‘ Better let garden be weedy than children go hungry. 
If we let this good crop go to waste, who knows but that little chap 
won’t have to suffer for it one o’ these days.’ 

‘Oh, Grandfather, don’t say that!’ cried Ruth, clasping her 
pretty hands together. 

‘There, Bold, however can you go for to hurt the poor thing’s 
feelings !’ murmured Mrs. Bold, reproachfully. 

The old man rolled his head despairingly. 

‘T’m fair dathered, that’s what I be, fair dathered! Ye may 
well say it’s a terrible war, wold ’ooman! If it hadn’t a-been for 
this here war I’d ha’ had my own son to lend a hand, and needn’t 
ha’ been beholden to nobody. But he’s gone marching off to fight 
the enemy—‘‘ Bold by name and Bold by natur’,” as Sergeant said 
tome. And now we'll have to do our share. I’m Bold by name 
and Bold by natur’ too, and so are you, Lizzie—Mrs. Bold by name 
—ho, ho! Come, ye must show yourself Bold by natur’! Ye 
must act up to your name, wold lady. ’Kes, it’s a good rule for 
folks what have a good name to live up to it.’ 

“ Well!’ said Mrs. Bold, with a heavy sigh, as she hoisted 
herself out of her chair, ‘I’ll go and get dinner. Don’t ye look for 
I to go up along to field, Bold, until I’ve got my bread out o’ the 
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even. I’m not going to sp’ile my week’s baking. It ‘ud be so 
great a sin to waste bread as carn I d’ ‘low.’ 

* Could I look after the bread for you ? ’ asked Ruth, in a small 
voice. 

The couple turned towards her simultaneously. 

‘Would ye ? ’ asked Mrs. Bold, with evident relief. ‘ I’ll take 
it very kind of ye, I’m sure. I’ll show ye when we gets in how to 
prick the loaves with a skewer, and find out when they’m baked 
enough.’ 

‘Don’t ye go over-heatin’ yourself,’ put in the farmer; ‘ ’tis 
terrible hot this day. Yecould put off comin’ to help me till a bit 
later, ye know, Lizzie. The day’s long.’ 

‘Oh yes, long enough,’ agreed his wife dolefully. ‘ Dear heart 
alive! I know I d’ find it long enough—ye’d best bide here i’ the 
cool till dinner’s ready, Ruth. Kitchen’s a bit hot wi’ the bakin’. 
T’ll give ye a call.’ 

The stout pair nodded to her in turn, and proceeded slowly 
up the flagged path which led to the house. Farmer Bold, taking 
off his chip hat, fanned himself with it, his moist bald head glisten- 
ing in the sun. Mrs. Bold waddled in his wake, mechanically 
rolling up her sleeves; Ruth, following her with her eyes, took 
note of the fact that, though the arms beneath were still stout, 
they were unmistakably the arms of an ageing woman. 

It was pleasant and cool in the arbour, the little breeze bringing 

delicious scent from the roses near by, and making the honey- 
suckle tendrils stir. 
' "Ruth folded up her work as the cuckoo-clock struck noon. 
What would John be doing now? John who was ‘Bold by name 
and Bold by nature.” A momentary vision passed before her of 
John as she had first seen him, not in khaki then, but standing on a 
waggon piled high with sheaves of corn. His shirt had been 
fluttering in just such a breeze as this; it was open at the neck, 
and showed: his brown column of a throat. His arms were bare 
too, the great muscles rising as he plied his pitchfork, receiving 
and placing the sheaves tossed up to him by another man. He 
would have made little of the job which was to try so sorely the 
father and mother left behind. But they were ‘ Bold by name and 
Bold by nature,’ too: the task would be accomplished, albeit with 
much pain and difficulty. 

She smiled faintly as she recalled the farmer’s words: ‘ Ye 
must act up to your name, wold lady. . . . It’s good for folks what 
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have a good name to live up to it.’ But the smile suddenly faded 
and she sat upright: her name, the name that John had given 
her, was ‘ Bold,’ like theirs—did she live up to it? What was 
she doing, lolling in the arbour while John’s father and mother 
were bearing the heat and burden of the day—John’s father and 
mother, who had taken her to their own, with almost unbelievable 
tenderness ? Was she not young and slim, and strong enough 
in spite of her pale face ? 

She rose to her feet now, and lifted the child cautiously out 
of his perambulator, carrying him into her own room, and laying 
him on the bed, where he lay, still soundlyasleep. Then she entered 
the kitchen where her mother-in-law was in the act of closing 
the oven door. 

‘The bread’s doin’ nice,’ observed Mrs. Bold. ‘I d’ ‘low I 
won't keep Grandfer so long waitin’.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Ruth, ‘I have made up my mind to one thing, 
and that is you’re not to go reaping to-day. You shall stay at 
home, and look after your bread, and take care of Baby. You 
can bring Baby up to the field when he wants me.’ 

‘To the field ! ’ ejaculated Mrs. Bold. 

‘Yes,’ rejoined Ruth, and her pretty eyes shone. ‘I agree 
with what Father says, “People should live up to their name.” 
My name is Bold—John gave it to me—and my first name is Ruth, 
and surely Ruth Bold’s place is in the cornfield ? ’ 

‘What's that?’ exclaimed Farmer Bold from the scullery, 
where he had been indulging in perfunctory ‘ablutions. 

The girl went to him and took hold of his white ‘ pinner.’ 

‘I’m coming reaping with you to-day, Grandfer,’ she said, 
smiling and dimpling as she used the homely word. ‘ Folks should 
live up to their name, you say. Then J say Ruth Bold’s place 
is with her husband’s people.’ 

Then, looking earnestly into his face, she added emphatically, 
‘Id’ ‘low it is.’ 

The old pair looked at each other and nodded with dim eyes. 
Ruth’s adoption of their own rustic speech held for them mening 

deep and sacred; it was as though she said :— 

“Henceforth, thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.’ 

M. E. Francis. 


39—2 








THE DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA. 


At a moment when our friendship with the great Russian Empire 
has become so very vital to us, it is of interest to look back on 
the date when the foundations of that good understanding were 
being laid: when Russia was still for us an undiscovered country, 
when even its modern name was scarcely used. That empire— 
then of much less extent—which we now term Russia, we, or our 
Elizabethan forbears, used commonly to speak of, if at all, as 
Muscovy. Until the days of the later Tudors, and of the 
‘Merchaunt Adventurers’ whom they encouraged—for reasons 
not wholly unmercenary—it is scarcely too much to say that 
Muscovy, or Russia, was an unknown land in England. To-day 
the earliest record that we may read of dealings with our present 
ally is enshrined in what Froude called the ‘ great prose epic’ of 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ and of ‘ Purchas, his Pilgrims.’ 

They were very astonishing men, these pilgrims—truly adventu- 
rous adventurers. There was Mr. Jenkinson, look you, merchant of 
London—though later knighted, as he very well deserved to be—he 
went not only into Russia itself, and on four several occasions, but 
also, travelling southward from the present Archangel, passed down 
through Moscow, thence to the Caspian Sea, which he traversed, 
and from its farther shore penetrated inland to the Court of the 
Great Sophy. By way of the Gulf of St. Nicholas, at the 
mouth of the broad estuary of the Dwina, was at that date our 
nearest—indeed, our only—access to the Muscovite Empire, 
St. Petersburg, now Petrograd, was the creation, far later, of 
Peter the Great, raised from foundations on what was then ut- 
inhabitable marsh in the territory of Lithuania. The conditions 
of war have rendered approach by sea to Petrograd extremely 
unhealthy for many past months. The English merchant 
adventurer to Russia has returned, perforce, to the old trade 
route round the north of Scandinavia ; but whereas in Tudor days 
the port of the Dwina was frozen stiff, forbidding the passage of 
all shipping, in early winter, by means of modern appliances— 
notably, steam ice-breakers—it was kept tolerably open through 
December of 1914 and into the New Year. 

For such satisfaction as it may have given him, the British 
mariner trading to Archangel to-day might reflect that he was 
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following the tracks of his forefathers; but it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that this rounding of the North Cape and 
thence sailing eastward were originally undertaken with any 
idea, in the first instance, of finding a Russian, or Muscovite, port 
ofcall. It was all part and parcel of a glorious visionary adventure : 
hardly the less glorious because gold and silk and precious treasures 
were the first incitements to it, of which ‘far Cathay’ was the 
goal. These mariners sailed north, then east, in search of that 
‘north-eastern passage,’ which all implicitly believed to exist, 
which none ever found, which very many perished in the attempt 
to prove, until its discovery was at length realised and associated 
for all time with the name of Behring. It was a vision of sailing 
round the modern Siberia’s north-eastern corner and so southward 
again to that Cathay, or China, whence came unnumbered treasures 
and various works of bright hue and rare beauty. 

In the table of contents of Hakluyt’s ‘ Principall Navigations,’ 
we may find the entry ‘The voyage of Richard Chanceller, Pilote 
major, the first discoverer by sea of the Kingdom of Muscovie, 
Anno 1553,’ and, turning up the page to which it gives us reference, 
we read as headlines ‘The book of the great and mighty Emperor 
of Russia, and Duke of Muscovie, and of the dominions, order, 
and commodities thereunto belonging, drawen by Richard Chance- 
lour.’ It may be seen that this master-mariner and ‘ Pilote major ’ 
had something of a Shakespearean contempt for any fixed rule 
of orthography touching his own surname. 


It is as follows that he opens his notable discourse :— 


‘For as much as it is meet and necessary for all those that mind 
to take in hand the travail into far or strange countreys, to endevour 
themselves not only to understand the orders, commodities, and 
fruitfulness thereof, but also to apply them to thesetting forth of the 
same whereby it may incourage others to the like travail: therefore 
have I now thought good to make a brief rehearsal of the orders of 
this my travail in Russia and Muscovia, and other countreys there- 
unto adjoyning ; because it was my chaunce to fall with the North 
parts of Russia before I came towards Moscovia, I will partly declare 
my knowledge therein. 

‘Russia is very plentiful both of land and people, and also 
welthy for such commodities as they have. They be very great 
fishers for Salmons and small Coddes: they have much oyle which 
we call treine oyle, the most whereof is made by a river called 

a. They make it in other places, but not so much as there. 
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They have also a great trade in seething of salt water. To the 
North part of that countrey are the places where they have their 
Furres, as Sables, marterns, greese Bevers, Foxes white, blacke, and 
redde, Minkes, Ermines, Miniver, and Harts. There are alsoja 
fishes teeth, which fish is called a Morsse.1 The takers thereof dwell 
in a place called Postesora, which bring them upon Hartes? to 
Lampas to sell, and from Lampas carie them toa place called 
Colmogro, where the hie market is holden on Saint Nicholas day, 
To the West of Colmogro there is a place called Gratanove, in our 
language Novogorode, where much fine Flax and Hemp groweth, 
and also much wax and honie. The Dutch marchants have a 
Staplehouse there. There is also great store of hides, and at a 
place called Plesco; and thereabout is great store of Flax, Hemp, 
Wax, Honie; and that town is from Colmogro 120 miles.’ 


He proceeds then to lead us, by way of Vologda and Jeraslave, 
up the course of the Dwina and so to Moscow. 


‘The Mosco itself [he says] is great: I take the whole town 
so be greater than London with the suburbs: but it is very rude 
and standeth without all order.’ 


Arrived at Moscow, he requests audience of the Emperor, and 
gives the following account of his reception :— 


‘Now to declare my comming before his Majestie: After I 
had remained twelve daies, the Secretary which hath the hearing 
of strangers did send for me, advertising me that the Dukes pleasure 
was to have me to come before his Ma. with the kings my masters 
letters: whereof I was right glad, and so I gave mine attendance. 
And when the Duke was in his place appointed, the interpretour 
come for me into the utter chamber, where sate one hundred or moe 
gentlemen, all in cloth of gold very sumptuous, and from thence 
I came into the Counsaile chamber, where sate the Duke himself 
with his nobles, which were a fair company : they sate round about 
the chamber on high, yet so that he himself sate much higher than 
any of his nobles in a chair gilt, and in a long garment of beaten 
gold, with an emperial crown upon his head, and a staff of Cristal 
and gold in his right hand, and his other hand half leaning on bis 
chair. The Chancelour stood up with the Secretary before the 
Duke. After my dutie done and my letter delivered, he bade me 
welcome, & enquired of me the health of the King my master, and 
I answered that he was in good health at my departure from his 
court, and that my trust was that he was now in the same. Upon 
the which he bade me to dinner, 


1 Morsse = walrus. 2 Hartes = reindeer. 
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So for the time being, Mr. Chanceller departed, and two hours 
later— 


‘came into the hall, which was small, and not great as is the 
Kings Majesties of England, and the table was covered with a table- 
cloth ; and the Marshall sate at the end of the table with a little 
white rod in his hand, which boord was full of vessell of gold: and 
on the other side of the hall did stand a fair cupbord of plate. 
From thence I came into the dining chamber, where the Duke him- 
selfe sate at his table without cloth of estate, in a gown of silver, 
with a crown emperial upon his head. He sate in a chair somewhat 
hie: There sate none near him by a great way. There were long 
tables set round the chamber, which were full set with such as the 
Duke had at dinner: they were allin white. Also the places where 
the tables stood were higher by two steppes than the rest of the 
house. 

‘In the middest of the chamber stood a table or cupbord to set 
plate on; which stood full of cups of gold: and amongst all the 
rest there stood four marveilous great pottes or crudences as they 
call them, of gold and silver : I think they were a good yard and a 
half hie. By the cupbord stood two gentlemen with napkins on 
their shoulders, and in their handes each of them had a cup of gold 
set with pearles and precious stones, which were the Dukes own 
drinking cups; when he was disposed, he drunk them off at a 
draught. And for his service at meat it came in without order, 
yet it was very rich service: for all were served in gold, not onely 
he himself, but also all the rest of us, and it was very massie; the 
cups also were of gold and very massie.  __ 

‘The number that dined there that day was two hundred persons, 
and all were served in golden vessell. The gentlemen that waited 
were all in cloth of gold, and they served him with their caps on 
their heads. Before the service came in, the Duke sent to every 
man a great shiver of bread, and the bearer called the party so sent 
to by name aloud, and sayd, John Basilivich Emperour of Russia 
and great Duke of Muscovia doth reward thee with bread : then 
must all men stand up, and do at all times when those words are 
spoken. . . . Before dinner he changed his crown, and in dinner 
time two crowns: so that I saw three several crowns upon his 
head in one day... . 

‘This Duke is Lord and Emperour of many countreis, and his 
power is marveilous great. For he is able to bring into the field two 
or three hundred thousand men. . . . And now to the effect of 
their warres : They are men without all order in the field. For they 
Tun hurling on heaps, and for the most part they never give battell 
to their enemies: but that which they do, they do it all by stelth. 
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But I beleeve they be such men for hard living as are not under 
the sun: for no cold will hurt them. Yea and though they lie 
in the field two months, at such time as it shall freese more then a 
yard thick, the common souldier hath neither tent nor any thing else 
over his head: the most defence they have against the wether is a 
felte, which is set against the wind and weather, and when Snow 
commeth he doth cast it off, and maketh him a fire, and laieth him 
down thereby. Thus do the most of all his men, except they be 
gentlemen which have other provision of their own. Their lying in 
the field is not so strange as is their hardnes: for every man must 
carie & make provision for himself & his horse for a month or 
two, which is very wonderful. For he himself shal live upon water 
& otemeal mingled together cold, and drink water thereto: his 
horse shal eat green wood, & such like baggage, & shal stand 
open in the cold field without covert, & yet wil he labour & 
serve him right wel. I pray you amongst all our boasting warriors 
how many should we find to endure the field with them but one 
month ?’ 


It is perhaps rather an unkind comparison this, that the writer 
draws with his own countrymen; but it is evident that these 
sixteenth-century Russian warriors were worthy progenitors of our 
valiant and hardy allies to-day. He proceeds to tell us at length of 
the laws and the administration of the law : ‘ I heard a Russian say, 
that it was a great deal merrier living in prison then forth, but for 
the great beating’ ; also of their religious and other customs, and 
concludes in all humility :— 

‘To my right worshipfull and my singular good Uncle, Master 
Christopher Frothingham, give these :— 


‘Sir, Read and Correct ; 
For great is the defect.’ 


The achieved results sufficiently indicate that Chanceller must 
have played his part in all this unfamiliar scene very ably and 
tactfully ; yet.it was not to him in the first instance but to one of 
a higher social standing that the enterprise was committed, as is 
indicated by the heading of the longer and more ceremonious 
account of it all which is given in Hakluyt’s next chapter :— 


‘ The new Navigation and discoverie of the kingdome of Moscovia, 
by the Northeast, in the yeere 1553: Enterprised by Sir Hugh 
Willoughbie knight, and perfourmed by Richard Chancelor Pilot 
major of the voyage : Written in Latine by Clement Adams.’ 


Of this Sir Hugh Willoughbie, ‘a most valiant gentleman, and 
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well born,’ we are told that ‘ the company of the Marchants made 
greatest accompt’ (at the time when this adventure was being 
undertaken), ‘so that at the last they included and made choyce 
of him for the general of this voyage, and appoynted to him the 
Admiral, with authoritie and command over all the rest.’ 

There were originally three ships, fully equipped by the Merchant 
Adventurers Company, for the great voyage, and on May 20— 


‘the Captain and Mariners . . . having saluted their acquaintance, 
one his wife, another his children, another his kinsfolks and another 
his friends dearer than his kinsfolks, were present and ready at the 
day appoynted: and having wayed ancre, they departed with the 
turning of the water and sailing easily came first to Greenewich 
.. . the mariners being all apparelled in watchet or skie coloured 
cloth.’ 


But despite this gallant departure, they fell into so great a storm 
off the coast of Lapland that the Admiral’s and another ship never 
were seen again, and it was left to Richard Chanceller, in the Edward 
Bonaventure, a ship of 160 tons, to complete the voyage alone ; the 
interests of the Merchant Adventurers and the representation of 
the dignity of the English Crown, fell into the hands of the ‘Master 
Pilote.’ Evidently, and happily, his gifts were exceptional ; and it 
is worthy of note that the potentate to whom he made his addresses 
was no less formidable an one than that Ivan who was surnamed 
‘the Terrible.’ Nevertheless, from the very first an entente cordiale 
between the Courts of England and Russia was established for all 
trading purposes as the result of his negotiations. Friendly letters 
from the Emperor (the title of Tzar, though of ancient date, does not 
appear in them) were conveyed by him on his return to the 
English King. 

Further special privileges were granted to the merchants in 
1555—Queen Mary being then on the English throne—and were 
confirmed by charter. The following year saw the first visit to 
England of an ambassador (Osep—or Joseph—Napea) from the 
Emperor ‘ with certain letters tenderly conceived together with 
certain presents and gifts as a manifest argument and token of a 
mutual amity and friendship to be made and continued between 
their majesties and subjects for the commoditie and benefit of 
both realms and people.’ It fell to Richard Chanceller, in his ship 
the Edward Bonaventure, to convey the ambassador to England, 
and, a great storm arising off the coast.of Scotland, the good ship 
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was driven on the rocks, but the lives of the ambassador and of 
about half his retinue were saved in the boats. The gifts, chiefly 
sables and other rich furs, were lost or, as the report of the 
ambassador says, ‘spoyled by the Scots after the Shipwracke.’ 

Chanceller himself died a sailor’s death in 1556, shipwrecked 
off the coast of Norway. 

It is in 1557 that the famous name of Master Antonie Jenkinson 
appears in the Russian adventures, and his contemporary accounts 
of the country are the most full and interesting of all. Amongst 
many delightful customs of the people that he records—which 
tempt to liberal quotation—one that pertains to their marriage 
ceremonies is too admirable to be resisted. On the evening of 
the bridal day— 


‘the bridegrome putteth certain money both gold and silver, 
if he have it, into one of his boots, and then sitteth down in the 
chamber, crossing his legges, and then the bride must pluck off one 
of his boots, which she will, and if she happen on the boot wherein 
the money is, she hath not only the money for her labor, but is also 
at such choyse, as she need not ever from that day forth to pull off 
his boots, but if she miss the boot wherein the money is, she doth 
not only loose the money, but is also bound from that day forwards 
to pull off his boots continually.’ 


Curiously mingling with records of great adventure, of quaint 
customs, and of splendid spectacles—such as the burial of Ivan 
the Terrible and the Coronation of Feodore Ivanovitch, his suc- 
cessor—we come upon strictly commercial records, which seem to 
strike a note of discord in all this heroic strain :— 


‘ We have also laden in the sayd Swallow and the other two ships 
80 fardles, conteining 400 kersies, as by y°® invoice doth appear, 
which fardles be packed, & appointed to be carried into Persia ; 
nevertheless, if you chance to find good sales for them in the Mosco, 
we think it were good to sell part of them there, and to cary the 
less quantity with you, because we be uncertain what vent or sale 
you shall find in Persia or other places where you shall come.’ 


It has always to be borne in mind that the main purpose of all 
these enterprises was sale and barter. In their initiation the idea 
of discovery of unknown realms and customs and people was quite 
secondary, and a great portion of the record is occupied with 
commercial transactions and all relating to them. It is not before 
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the year 1581 that we hear mention of the port of Archangel, 
which then appears with the very name of the eponymous seraph 
attached: ‘Meridian altitude observed at Michael the Archangel 
42 degrees, 30 minutes.’ The true latitude is given at ‘ 64 degrees, 
54 minutes.’ The same note gives the latitude of ‘the English 
house in Colmogro ’ (now Kholmogory) as ‘ 64 d. 25 m.’ 

The English ambassadors now and again seem to have been 
a little embarrassed by the liberality with which the Emperor’s 
bounty supplied their table, and we find Sir Jerome {Bowes, in 
1583, protesting: ‘This diet was so great, as the Ambassadour 
oftentimes sought to have it lessened, but the Emperor would not, 
by any means’: and then follows the ‘Scroule [or scroll] of the 
new diet ’ :— 


* One bushel of fine meal for three days 
One bushel of wheat meal for a day and a half 
Two live geese for one day 
Twenty hennes for the day 
One ox for three days’ 


and so on, to the number of thirty-five items, including no less 
than forty-nine gallons daily of various kinds of mead and beer. 
It is no wonder the too greatly blessed men felt a little overwhelmed 
by such liberal bounty. 

Years before the English merchants made good their footing in 
Russia the Dutch had traded with the Muscovite. It does not 
appear that any trouble arose between Dutch and English. But 
other nations soon became aware of the possibilities of Russian 
trade, and the position of the English representative was not 
allowed to go unchallenged. 


On the occasion of the Coronation of Feodore Ivanovitch— 


‘Master Jerom Horsey aforesaid, remayning as servant in Russia 
for the Queen’s most excellent Majestie, was called for to the Em- 
peror, as he sate in his imperial seat, and then also a famous Merchant 
of Netherland being newly come to Mosco, (who gave him-self out 
to be the king of Spain’s subject) called John de Wale, was in like 
sort called for. Some of the nobilitie would have preferred this 
subject of the Spaniard before Master Horsey servant to the Queen 
of England, whereunto Master Horsey would in no case agree, 
saying, he would have his legges cut off by the knees, before he would 
yeeld to such an indignitie offered to his Soveraigne the Queenes 
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Majesty of England, to bring the Emperor a present, in course after 
the King of Spain’s subject, or any other whatsoever. The Emperor, 
and the Prince Boris Pheodorowich perceiving the controversie, sent 
the Lord Treasorer Peter Ivanowich Galavyn, and Vasili Shalkan, 
both of the Counsell, to them, who delivered the Emperor back 
Master Horsey’s speech: whereupon he was first in order (as good 
reason) admitted, and presented the Emperor, in the behalf of the 
English Merchants trading thither, a present wishing him joy, and 
long to raigne in tranquilitie, and so kissed the Emperors hand, he 
accepting the present with good liking, and avouching, that for his 
sisters sake, Queen Elizabeth of England, he would be a gracious 
Lord to her Merchants, in as ample manner as ever his father had 
ben : and being dismissed, he had the same day sent him 70. dishes 
of sundry kinds of meats, with 3. carts laden with all sorts of drinks 
very bountifully. After him was the foresayd subject of the 
Spanish king admitted with his present, whom the Emperor willed 
to be no less faithfull and serviceable unto him, then the Queen of 
England’s subjects were & had bene, and then the king of Spain’s 
subjects should receive favour accordingly.’ 


So Master Horsey we are in duty bound to acclaim as a worthy 
and stout-hearted upholder of our nation’s dignity, who exacted 
and obtained the full meed of honour due to him and his high 
position. On his return from his embassy— 


“he was freely allowed post horses for him and his servants, 
victuals and all other necessaries for his long journey ; at every town 
that he came unto from Mosco to Vologda, which is by land five 
hundred miles, he received the like free and bountiful allowances, 
at the Emperors charge. New victual and provision were given 
him upon the river Dwina at every town by the kings officers, 
being one thousand miles in length. When he came to the new 
castle called Archangel, he was received of the Duke Knez Vasili 
Andrewich Isvenogorodsky by the Emperors commission into the 
Castle, gunners being set in ranks after their use, where he was 
sumptuously feasted : from thence he was dispatched with bountiful 
provision and allowance in the Duke’s boat, with one hundred men to 
row him, and one hundred Gunners in other boats to conduct him, 
with a gentleman captain of the Gunners. Comming to the road 
where the English, Dutch, and French ships rode, the gunners 
discharged, and the ships shot in like manner 46. pieces of their 
ordnance, & so he was brought to his lodging at the English house 
upon Rose Island. 

‘And that which was the full and complete conclusion of the 
favour of the Emperor and Boris Pheodorowich toward M. Horsey, 
there were the next day sent him for his further provision upon the 
sea by a gentleman and a captain the things following :— 
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16. Live oxen. 2. swans. 

70. sheep. 65. gallons of mead. 

600. hens. 40. gallons of Aquavite. 
25. flitches of Bacon. 60. gallons of beers. 

80. bushels of meal. 3. yong bears. 

600. loaves of bread. 4, hawkes. 

2000. egs. Store of onions and garlike, 
10. geese. 10. fresh salmons. 

2. cranes. A wild bore. 


‘ All these things were brought him down by a Gentleman of 
the Emperors, and another of prince Boris Pheodorowich, & 
were received in order by John Frese servant to M. Horsey, together 
with an honorable present and reward from the prince Boris, sent 
him by M. Francis Cherry an Englishman: which present was a 
whole very rich piece of cloth of gold, & a fair pair of Sables. 
This Gentleman hath observed many other rare things concerning 
those parts, which hereafter (God willing) at more convenient 
time and laisure shall come to light.’ 

Unhappily, we too have not, here and now, the ‘ convenient 
time and laisure’ for the recording of these ‘ other rare things,’ 
but may conclude with the recital of a very pleasant incident which 
occurred on the occasion of an imperial banquet to which some 
of the early pilgrims to the Russian court—Chanceller and his 
fellows—were bidden in 1555. After a description of the personages, 
the rich and bedizened garments, the massive plate, and so on, that 
graced the feast, the narrator, Mr. Henry Lane, informs us that 
a table was laid for the merchants— 


“in the middest of the room where they were sat direct against 
the prince ; and then began the service, brought in by a number of 
his yoong Lordes and Gentlemen, in such rich attire as is above 
specified : and still from the Princes table (notwithstanding their 
own furniture) they had his whole messes, set over all in massie fine 
gold, delivered every time from him by name to them, by their 
severall Christian names, as they sate, viz. Richard, George, Henry, 
Arthur. Likewise bread and sundry drinks of purified mead, made 
of fine white and clarified honie. At their rising, the prince called 
them to his table, to receive each one a cup from his hand to drink, 
and took into his hand Master George Killingsworth’s beard, which 
reached over the table, & pleasantly delivered it the Metropolitan, 
who, seeming to blesse it, sayd in Russe, this is God’s gift. As in 
deed at that time it was not only thick, broad, and yellow coloured, 
but in length five foot and two inches of assize. Then taking leave, 
being night, they were accompanied and followed with a number, 
carying pots of drink, and dishes of meat dressed, to our lodging.’ 


Horace G. Hutcurnson. 
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BY THE COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


From its sleepiness Senlis was roused, like the rest of the country, 
when, early last August, the call to arms echoed through the fields 
of France. A month later a more pressing danger was close at 
hand : the successful German army, after trampling down Belgium, 
was making straight for Paris. 

We who remained in Paris during those anxious days realise, 
in the retrospect, how little or nothing was known of the 
enemy’s movements: the Parisians’ calmness was helped by their 
ignorance. 

I may add that the authorities did their best to foster this ignor- 
ance. Some inhabitants of Senlis, on hearing that the Germans 
were at Compiégne, decided to fly. The trains were impossible, 
and in carts, on bicycles, or on foot, they made their way to Paris, 
through the forest of Ermenonville. Their first thought was to 
report themselves to the authorities with the news they brought, 
but they met with a reception that cooled their zeal. Instead of 
being listened to as messengers of valuable tidings, they were 
soundly scolded for ‘ spreading alarming reports’; when they ob- 
jected that these ‘ reports ’ were solid facts, they were warned not 
to depress or frighten the public. 

The first Germans who entered Senlis on September 2 were 
military cyclists. They informed the Mayor, M. Odent, that the 
General and his staff would stop at the chief hotel of the place, and 
they gave precise orders as to their requirements. The Mayor, 
unlike the Government officials, had remained at his post ; he was 
an honourable and kind-hearted man, much respected by his fellow- 
citizens. He had no illusions as to the methods of the Germans, 
and had taken care to send his wife and daughters away; when 
his councillors volunteered to remain with him: ‘No,’ he said, 
“one victim is enough.’ 

A tragic blunder was to cost M. Odent his life, or rather the 
new masters of Senlis made it an excuse for acts of terror that 
are part of their system. 

Only a few hours before the arrival of the enemy the French 
troops, in full retreat, left Senlis, and were now making their way 
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through the forest of Ermenonville to the retrenched camp of 
Paris. This the Mayor knew, but, by some deplorable oversight, 
he had not been informed that a body of tiraillewrs had been 
left behind, with orders to delay, as long as possible, the advance 
of the enemy. If the French reached the forests before nightfall 
they were safe from pursuit, at any rate for a few hours. 

The Mayor was asked whether any French soldiers remained 
in the town ; in all sincerity he answered that they had left, and, 
at the same moment, firing was heard at the opposite end of the 
city: the tirailleurs, massed behind the trees, were carrying out 
their orders to such good purpose that a German colonel was killed 
at the head of his men. 

From that moment the Mayor’s fate was sealed and the town 
condemned to destruction. ‘ We will make Senlis another Louvain,’ 
said an officer. This was happily prevented, but more than a 
hundred houses were deliberately fired. 

When this spring I visited Senlis I had the good fortune to be 
guided through the half-ruined streets by a notable citizen, M. Ste. 
B., who was a witness of the German occupation. As municipal 
councillor and manager of the Red Cross hospital, he remained 
at his post, and in the general distress and panic he helped to 
encourage, pacify, and support the terror-stricken people. 

He described to me, on the spot where he had witnessed them, 
the scenes that then took place : how, at the bidding of their chiefs, 
the soldiers employed as incendiaries came forward carrying the 
implements of their hateful trade: a short hatchet for breaking 
doors open, reserves of petroleum, and of hand grenades. 

They began by firing the station, then, deliberately, all the 
houses on the left-hand side of the main streets, then some public 
buildings. The inhabitants were not permitted to remove their 
property : their clothes, valuables, heirlooms, furniture perished 
with their houses. When the incendiaries had done their work, 
some of these wretched people crept back with buckets of water 
that they threw over their flaming homesteads, but even this 
feeble attempt failed; the soldiers, on discovering it, ruthlessly 
fired on the workers. 

Now, after ten months, the charred stones and bits of wood have 
been piled up in some kind of order, but the blackened ruins, the 
iron balconies twisted out of shape, the crumbling walls tell a 
tragic story. 

The Mayor was led to the German headquarters outside the 
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town, between two soldiers carrying loaded rifles; there he was 
again questioned, and again he repeated that he knew nothing of the 
presence of the tirailleurs and had, in all good faith, made what he 
believed to be a true statement. Whether the German authorities 
believed him or not mattered little; M. Ste. B.’s impression was 
that here, as in Belgium, they meant in any case to strike terror. 
After having been dragged from one place to another and roughly 
handled by the soldiers, M. Odent was summarily shot, without 
even the semblance of a court-martial. 

The Cathedral, where for centuries past generations of believers 
have sought a refuge in hours of distress, was struck by the German 
batteries of Compiégne, but its injuries will be easily repaired. 
Worse was feared when the venerable curé, whose presbytery 
stands in the shadow of his beloved church, heard the enemy 
battering at the closed doors. He ran out and remonstrated, but 
was informed that a French military post was established in the 
steeple! The curé knew what the statement implied, how here, 
as at Rheims, it would serve to justify or excuse the destruction 
of the Cathedral. ‘ What you say is impossible,’ he replied ; ‘ the 
key of the tower has never left my pocket since the beginning of 
the war,’ and when his word was doubted he insisted on taking 
a group of soldiers over the church and up to the steeple which they 
thoroughly explored. Of course, no military post had ever existed, 
but the soldiers’ talk made the old priest anxious and he obtained 
an interview with the General in Command. Here he argued, 
remonstrated, and implored to such good purpose that he carried 
away a half promise that the Cathedral should be spared. 

A visit to the military hospital, that stands at the farthest 
extremity of Senlis, brought home to me, still more vividly, the 
tragedies of last September. 

Beyond and around the big building extend green fields, 
bright, when we saw them, with daisies and buttercups ; farther 
still lie the thick masses of the forest of Ermenonville, through 
which, on September 2, the harassed French troops marched towards 
Paris. Since they had recrossed the Belgian frontier, they had 
no rest, and the people of Senlis were impressed by their weariness. 
But a happy change was at hand for these hungry and tired 
warriors : one of them, a young soldier from the South, graphically 
described it to me : ‘ We had nothing to eat, we marched night and 
day, we could hardly walk, we were so sleepy, yet when, on nearing 
Paris, our officers told us that an order had come to take the offensive, 
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to go ahead towards the enemy, we forgot all we had endured. 
We ran forward as if we were going to a féte.’ 

The hospital, over which floats the Red Cross flag, is governed 
by Sisters of Charity,and it was my privilege to hear their adventures 
from their own lips. I may add, though it is a forbidden topic, 
that the venerable Superioress of this big household displayed 
a coolness and courage that led to her being given the ‘ Croix de 
Guerre.’ The honour was conferred upon her only a few days 
ago by the military authorities. 

Immediately after the entrance of the enemy, on September 2, 
there was severe fighting close to the hospital, which was, at that 
time, filled with wounded soldiers, French and German. 

The tirailleurs, faithful to their orders, continued to attack 
the advancing German troops, and the latter, according to the 
methods they had used in Belgium, seized the women and children 
who were at hand, formed them into a line, and pushing this living 
rampart before them, advanced towards the French soldiers. 
M. Ste. B., an eye-witness, describes the misery of these unfortunate 
people ; tiny children were there, clinging to their mothers’ skirts, 
and among the most severely wounded was a little girl of four. 
The retreating tirailleurs, in spite of their orders to hinder the 
German advance at any price, at the sight of their country-women, 
naturally slackened fire; but their resistance had infuriated the 
enemy, and the first officer who burst into the hospital was ready 
to destroy everything and everybody. He held a loaded revolver 
in his hand and immediately shot a half-witted old pensioner, 
who, in spite of the Sister’s orders, had stolen downstairs ‘ to see 
what would happen.’ 

The Superioress went to meet the dangerous visitor; he was 
hot, bloodstained and furious, and, curiously enough, spoke no 
French. He stalked straight into the wards. ‘I cannot speak 
German,’ said the old nun, in her quiet voice, ‘but I made him 
understand my meaning. I kept my hand on the arm that held 
the pistol, and gradually I managed to lead him up to the beds where 
lay the German wounded.’ In the wards, that were full of French 
fighting men, he made threatening gestures, threw back the bed- 
clothes to search for weapons, pointed his revolver at the men’s 
heads, and was evidentlysfull of hostile intentions, but he somewhat 
calmed down when in presence of his own people. They, the nuns 
understood, praised the care and kindness they had received at 
the hands of the Sisters. He ended by calling for a bottle of brandy, 
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poured out a full glass, swallowed it, lay down for a short sleep, and 
finally went away. 

The exit of their unwelcome guest did not put an end to the 
nuns’ anxieties; worse was to come. That same afternoon the 
Germans deliberately placed two mitrailleuses in a neighbouring 
field and opened fire against the hospital. Not only did the Red 
Cross flag float over the doorway, but the house had been thoroughly 
searched by the angry visitor of the morning ; he had visited every 
room, even the Sisters’ sleeping apartment, and had ascertained, 
beyond doubt, that the only inmates were the nuns, the wounded 
soldiers, French and German, the infirm pensioners to whom the 
Sisters give a home, and the chaplain. 

The mitrailleuses did their work: the wall of the chief ward 
was literally riddled by their bullets ; they fell on the beds, broke 
the windows, struck the furniture, but hurt no one. The Sisters 
moved to and fro, encouraging their helpless charges, many of 
whom were Africans. These dark-skinned warriors are magnificent 
fighters in the open, but, helpless, unarmed, and penned up in 4 
hospital ward, they showed less pluck. ‘I could hardly leave them,’ 
said a Sister who, like her Superioress, related her experiences to 
me in a matter-of-fact tone, as far removed as possible from any 
attempt to dramatise the situation, ‘ but I had to attend a soldier 
who was dying in the next room and whom I could not neglect, 
so I went from the ward to his bed. The tirailleurs Algériens, 
in particular, hated my going away, even fora minute. “We feel 
safer if you are here,” they said ; “‘come back quickly and say some 
prayers with us.”’ 

Mahometans and Catholics alike clamoured for prayers; the 
Sister told them to trust, to hope, to place themselves in the 
Hands that alone are all powerful; she took hold of the big rosary 
that hangs by the side of every Sister of Charity and the crackling 
of the mitrailleuses outside was answered by the sound of ‘ Aves’ 
from within. 

Not only were the wounded soldiers preserved from harm, 
but the crucifix that hangs against the wall was untouched, and, 
though the ward is now closed to visitors, it was my good fortune 
to see it hanging in its old place, surrounded by a halo of big 
holes made by the German bullets, 

; The German occupation of Senlis lasted from September 2 to 10, 
and during these eight days the hospital was more than once agail 
threatened with destruction. 
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‘This hospital will be burnt,’ said a German colonel. ‘ What 
will become of our wounded,’ answered the nuns, ‘ and also of yours, 
who are, you know, nursed here with the same care as our own 
men ?’ 

The Sisters believe that the presence of the German wounded 
contributed to save the hospital; they continued to arrive in 
large numbers, and many of them, in spite of their sufferings, were 
wildly elated by their rapid advance. A Bavarian military surgeon 
took much pains to explain to the chaplain that, after the war, 
‘the Emperor William would be another Napoleon, with the title 
of Emperor of Europe.’ 

Another had the French flag removed from the gateway. 
‘Senlis is now a German town,’ he said ; ‘the French will not take 
it back.’ 

Another German officer, severely injured, left a pleasanter 
memory ; he retained all his presence of mind and was anxious 
to reward the care bestowed upon him by the Sisters. He gave 
orders that the following notice should be placarded over the door 
of the hospital: ‘This house, where our wounded soldiers are 
well cared for, must be spared.’ This notice, signed by him, pre- 
vented further threats of destruction. 

On September 8 and 9 vague rumours reached Senlis that a 
big battle was being fought on the banks of the Marne, and that 
the Allies had taken the offensive all along the front. The report 
was confirmed by the attitude of the German masters of Senlis : 
the officers were less arrogant and seemed unmistakably anxious ; 
the soldiers only vaguely realised that the tide of war had changed, 
but they no longer clamoured ‘nach Paris.’ A more significant 
symptom was the hurried removal of the German wounded, whereas 
the French wounded prisoners were left behind. 

This all seemed to point to a speedy retreat on the part of the 
conquerors, and, in the absence of any official news, the inhabitants 
of Senlis clung to these signs and looked forward to the day of 
deliverance. 

On September 10 a regiment of Zouaves was, during the night, 
brought from St. Denis to Senlis by motor-cars, through the forest 
of Ermenonville. 

The new-comers formed their ranks on the fringe of the thick 
woods and attacked the enemy’s outposts. A sharp engagement 
was fought under the walls of the hospital, and the fields that I 
saw bright with spring flowers were soon strewn with the dead 
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and dying! Once more the gates of the big, white building opened 
wide, and Zouaves and Germans alike claimed the Sisters’ charitable 
ministrations. One who witnessed this engagement, that put an 
end to the German occupation of Senlis, relates that he felt proud 
to see the Zouaves, who fought like lions, remove their wounded 
enemies and, with unwonted gentleness, carry them into the 
wards. 

A few hours later the last German soldier had left Senlis, and, 
eastward, the battle of the Marne was turning the tide of war 
in favour of the Allies. 

Much has been said and written about the extensive spy system 
that prepared the Great War. Itis certain that, every time a body of 
German troops took possession of a French town, the inhabitants 
recognised in the men in command harmless ‘ Swiss’ or‘ Alsatian’ 
citizens, with whom they had lived on familiar terms. At Tourcoing 
and at Lille the German officials of to-day are business men well 
known in both places, who for twenty years past were on excellent 
terms with their French neighbours. At Senlis the Superioress 
of the Sisters, when visiting the wounded Germans, was struck 
by the pure French accent of a young officer. ‘How well you 
speak French!’ she said. ‘No wonder,’ was the ready answer, 
“I was educated at the College of Senlis.’ It is difficult to believe 
that it was mere chance that brought this particular soldier back 
to a place where he had lived for years. 

Again, during the week that the enemy occupied Senlis, a 
French civilian was asked by a German officer which was the quick- 
est way to a neighbouring village. The other reflected for a minute, 
then answered to the best of his ability: the German smiled. 
‘You think that is the quickest way,’ he said; ‘ well, I am not 
of your opinion, I had better go by —— and by ——.’ On thinking 
the matter over, the Frenchman had to own that the other was far 
better acquainted than he was himself with the short cuts and 
bypaths of his own neighbourhood. 

When, on a sunny day in May, I visited Senlis, the bluest of blue 
skies formed a most unappropriate background for the burnt houses 
with their charred woodwork, twisted balconies, and crumbling 
stones. Flowers, fresh and fragrant, were everywhere; the old 
ramparts hung out clusters of wall-flowers ; the gardens were filled 
with tulips and hyacinths ; over the walls and gateways peeped lilacs 
and guelder roses. It was pathetic to see a wrecked house standing 
in a deserted garden, where the forces of nature, unaided by man, 
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were at work, where spring blossoms flourished in wild profusion, 
as if in protest against human destructiveness. 

Above me, the stone spire of the medieval Cathedral, so happily 
spared, continued to guard the little city. It has withstood the 
wear and tear of centuries, and through many changing fortunes 
has stood firm, telling of things unchangeable and eternal. In the 
fierce Middle Ages the tide of war more than once rolled up to its 
massive walls ; last September another invasion brought a more 
pressing peril in its train. Once again it weathered the tempest, 
and its graceful steeple, a landmark across wood and plain, con- 
tinues to point, through storm and peace, to ‘ man’s great home.’ 
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WE were sitting in the veranda of one of the most delightful bun- 
galows in Behar. It had been built in the old days when indigo 
planting was a thing worth doing, and, more fortunate than many, 
it had survived the downfall of the industry, carrying on its tradi- 
tions of unbounded hospitality, good cheer, and almost luxurious 
comfort undiminished. Twenty miles from anywhere, the house 
was a veritable kingdom within itself. Almost every conceivable 
thing that the heart of the average man could desire was to be 
found within it. While sitting in the spacious panelled hall one 
needed but the smallest stretch of imagination to feel oneself back 
again in some old Manor house in the homeland. 

The veranda looked out across a garden gay with flowers and 
green with lawns over a wide stretch of ploughed fields that sloped 
gradually away from the house. Out of a patch of sugar-cane, 
right in front of us, emerged suddenly a sow and litter, not wild 
as at first one might almost have imagined at that distance, but 
followed by a small boy who was evidently directing their wayward 
footsteps homeward with some difficulty. The sight of them once 
more turned the conversation towards the topic that absorbed so 
much of the sporting interest of the neighbourhood, and many an 
exciting pig-sticking reminiscence was narrated. We were a large 
party staying with our host and hostess. There were their four 
assistants, a married couple globe-trotting, another married couple 
from a factory near by, two girl friends of our hostess, myself, and 
last, but by no means least, our host’s cousin, Mrs. Hugesson- 
Willoughby, universally known to and beloved by a neighbouring 
province as Berengaria. It was Berengaria’s first visit to a pig- 
sticking district, and keen rider and sports-woman that she was, 
she was interisely interested in hearing of the sport at first hand 
from men who were so thoroughly well versed in it as our host 
and his assistants. 

‘ Well,’ she said at last, after listening to many an adventure of 
the chase, ‘ you have told me a lot about pigs that I did not know 
before, but I should not mind betting that there is one thing‘I'can 
tell you about a pig that none of you know.’ 

‘Wild or tame ?’ asked our host. 
‘Hither,’ laughed Berengaria. ‘ At least I have only met tame 
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ones so far, but I imagine that in this thing I am going to tell you 
about a wild pig would be the same.’ 

We were all much interested and some of us wanted to take 
on the bet, but Berengaria waved them aside. 

‘I have never yet met anyone who knew,’ she said, ‘ so I won’t 
bet on what’s practically a certainty.’ 

Berengaria with her wonderful art in story-telling had succeeded 
in fully arresting our attention. We all waited with breathless 
interest to hear what she could tell us about a pig that none of us 
knew. 

‘ Are any of you aware of the fact,’ she asked, her words falling 
impressively on the interested silence, ‘that one tablespoonful of 
castor-oil will kill a pig on the spot ?’ 

We all laughed. We certainly had none of us heard such a 
thing and we one and all scouted the idea, thinking that Berengaria 
was merely joking. 

‘But I am not joking,’ she asserted. ‘I assure you it’s a fact 
that one tablespoonful of castor-oil is enough to kill in the space 
of a few minutes the biggest pig you can produce.’ 

The idea seemed preposterous. That castor-oil, so great a 
benefactor to the human race, should have such fatal results on a 
pig was not to beseriously considered. Besides, not only was castor- 
oil extremely beneficial to humans, one had often given it to one’s 
dogs with equally good results. 

Someone was already suggesting that we should try the experi- 
ment forthwith. 

‘There’s no need to do that if you'll take my word,’ laughed 
Berengaria. 

‘But how do you know ?’ we asked. 

‘T’ll tell you the story,’ she said, ‘ then perhaps you'll believe.’ 

There was a little rustle of pleasurable anticipation as we settled 
ourselves comfortably in our chairs to enjoy Berengaria’s story. 
Berengaria was evidently in great form and her gift of story- 
telling was inimitable. I only wish I could write the story as 
she told it. 

‘I give you my word it’s an absolutely true story,’ she began. 
“My father was the Rector of a country parish in the days of my 
youth and we kept a pig. At the time of my story that pig had a 
litter of twelve little piglets. My sister and I were much attached 
to the pig and we called her Sally. Now, my mother always made a 
point of taking my father away for a fortnight every year so that 
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he might get a complete rest and change, not only from his work, 
but from us children too. During that fortnight Aunt Agatha 
always came to look after us at the Rectory. 

‘I suppose my sister and I were about six or seven years old at 
the time of the tragedy of the pig. Father and mother had gone 
off and Aunt Agatha was in charge. I remember it all most vividly, 
I can see Jim the gardener coming across the lawn towards us as we 
were having tea in the summer-house and telling us with an expres- 
sion of much concern that Sally was ill. Deserting our tea we fiew 
off at once across the paddock to look at her. She had refused to 
eat anything all day, Jim said, and he “ didn’t at all like the looks 
of her.” We found her standing up in one corner of the sty, not 
moving about as she generally was, and though we called to her and 
offered her the choicest of apples she declined to take any notice of 
us, quite unlike her usual affable self. Jim was much distressed, 
and we were full of sympathy but quite at a loss what to do, until 
suddenly Aunt Agatha had an inspiration. Aunt Agatha was the 
kind of person who always does have inspirations at critical moments, 
though unfortunately, as in the present case, they could not always 
in the end claim the appellation “ brilliant.” 

‘“ Castor-oil, Jim, that’s the thing,” she exclaimed confidently. 
“Do you think you could give her a tablespoonful ? ” 

‘ Jim was doubtful if we could make her take it, but the faith of 
none of us was the least doubtful in the efficacy of the remedy. Aunt 
Agatha hurried off and was soon back again with a bottle full of 
castor-oil, a tablespoon, and a large saucer. 

*** We will see if she will take it herself first,’ she said, and 
measured out a full tablespoonful of the castor-oil into the saucer. 
Jim went into the sty and held out the saucer to Sally, and rather to 
our surprise—we had been dosed with castor-oil ourselves and were 
fully prepared to sympathise with her—after sniffing at it for a 
moment doubtfully she lapped it up as if with great relish. We 
were alldelighted. Our faith in the remedy was touching consider- 
ing how cruelly it was betrayed a moment later. Jim had come out 
of the sty and we were all about to move away, congratulating 
ourselves on our efforts and assuring one another that Sally would 
soon be all right now, when to our horror we saw her suddenly 
stagger and collapse stone dead before our eyes.’ 

I am afraid for a moment we all laughed at the tragedy of the 
Rectory pig, and then it seemed as if we all had something to say, 
some theory to expound. 
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‘Of course, Aunt Agatha got hold of the wrong bottle and 
poisoned the unfortunate pig,’ chuckled our host. 

‘It wasn’t the castor-oil, the pig would have died any way,’ 
was the general verdict. 

Berengaria sat smiling during these various sceptical sugges- 
tions, saying nothing. It was only when we had more or less 
exhausted all possible explanations to account for the death of the 
pig apart from the castor-oil, that she spoke. 

‘ You have not let me finish the story yet,’ she said. 

We were all attention again, wondering what sequel there could 
possibly be to so tragic an ending. 

‘My sister and I wept bitterly at the loss of Sally,’ Berengaria 
continued, ‘ and it was only with difficulty that Aunt Agatha man- 
aged to get us away while Jim dragged her out of the sty. Jim was 
afraid it might be some infectious disease that she had died of and 
he said it would be best to burn the body at once. I remember well 
even now how suddenly we dried our tears in thrilled interest on 
hearing that Sally was going to be burned on a real funeral pyre. 
We implored Aunt Agatha to let us be present. But Aunt Agatha 
was too much distressed to pay attention to us just then. She 
regarded herself as in charge of everything while father and mother 
were away, and it was too annoying of Sally to have gone and died 
just when she was responsible. No one, least of all Aunt Agatha 
herself, had the smallest suspicion that it was she who was really the 
cause of the unfortunate Sally’s death. 

‘When the dead pig had been taken away we were allowed to 
go back to look at the twelve little motherless piglets. They 
were fortunately quite old enough to get along by themselves, so 
there was no cause for anxiety that way ; but as we looked at them 
Aunt Agatha, nervous and upset, began to think that one or two 
of them did not look quite so well as they ought. We hurriedly 
called Jim away from his arrangements for the funeral pyre and 
pointed out to him three of the piglets that we thought were not 
looking their best. 

‘* Tt was because we didn’t take things in time with Sally. If 
only we had given her the castor-oil earlier,” I remember Aunt 
Agatha saying, her faith and ours still pathetically clinging to that 
well-known remedy. “I think it would be best to give those 
three some castor-oil at once, Jim,” she added ; “ we'll give them 
a small dessertspoonful each. That will probably prevent them 
getting worse. There is nothing like taking things in time.” 
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‘So the three little piglets were separated from the rest and 
the doctoring began. The first little piglet to our delight lapped 
up the castor-oil as happily as its mother had done, and Aunt 
Agatha was leaning over the sty to pour out another dessert- 
spoonful with the saucer that Jim was holding when my sister 
and I both gave a scream that made Aunt Agatha spill nearly 
half the bottle. That poor little piglet which had stood stock 
still after taking the castor-oil suddenly staggered just as its 
mother had done, and then quietly collapsed stone dead. It was 
only then that the really awful nature of the tragedy dawned 
upon poor Aunt Agatha. I shall never forget her look of horror, 

‘“ Tt must be the castor-oil,” she exclaimed, and then she in 
her turn gave vent to a scream. 

‘ The other two little piglets were greedily lapping up the castor- 
oil she had spilt on the floor of the sty. Jim seized them and 
pulled them back, but it was too late. They had lapped it all 
up, and almost as he dragged them away they expired and there 
were three little corpses lying side by side.’ 

We all laughed again, but though we thought it an excellent 
story, not one of us was convinced. Though we did not doubt 
Berengaria’s veracity, and she again vouched for the truth of her 
story, we all felt that there must be some other explanation, and 
that such havoc in the pig-sty could not have been caused by that 
splendid curative remedy—castor-oil. 

‘Poison has been known to get into the wrong bottle,’ I said 
sceptically. ‘Are you quite sure it was pure and undiluted castor- 
oil ?’ 

‘ Jack,’ said Berengaria, turning to her cousin after apparently 
considering my question for a moment and then making up her 
mind to give me her answer this way, ‘Jack, though you have 
to murder a pig to do it, you must prove to these sceptical people 
that your cousin speaks the, truth. If you can aon’ a pig 
to-morrow, I will produce the castor-oil.” 

‘Right you are, ’ laughed “our host, and turning to us ‘all he 
announced, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to inform you that 
a pig will take castor-oil at six o’clock to-morrow afternoon on 
the lawn after tennis.’ 

If Berengaria had told her story in order to furnish a lively 
topic of conversation and make‘her cousin’s house party a success, 
she had certainly succeeded. The discussion that resulted as to 
the probable cause of the tragedy of the Rectory pigs and the 
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interest of the experiment to be made on the following day, that 
would finally set at rest all doubts on the matter, were a constant 
source of amusement and provocative of much wit and mirth. Even 
in that pig-sticking neighbourhood, pigs could never have absorbed 
so much of the conversation before. 

By six o’clock on the following afternoon it was already growing 
dark, and we had finished tennis and were enjoying cool drinks on 
the lawn, all ready for the great experiment. The pig was produced 
by the sweeper, trotting along in front of him, all unsuspicious of 
the awful fate that awaited it. It was a healthy-looking animal, 
about half full-grown. Berengaria was ready with a bottle of 
castor-oil, a tablespoon, and one of the dog’s dinner-plates. 

‘Now none of you can say afterwards that there was anything 
wrong with that pig, can you?’ she asked triumphantly as the 
pig came leisurely across the lawn. 

Just then the pig caught sight of us and turned to run away. 
The sweeper, however, and his assistants were ready for it and 
headed it back again. The pig gave vent to the shrillest and most 
indignant of squeals and grunts, and the vigour it exhibited before 
it was finally steadied with a rope round its hind legs was more 
than sufficient to prove our hostess’ contention that at least there 
was nothing wrong with this particular pig. 

‘And any of you who like can taste the castor-oil,’ Berengaria 
offered magnanimously, handing round the bottle. ‘I got it this 
morning from the Doctor Babu at the local dispensary.’ 

We none of us showed any desire to taste the castor-oil. But 
we all carefully inspected the bottle and some of us even went so 
far as to smell it. 

I held the plate while Berengaria measured a tablespoonful of 
castor-oil into it. Then I handed the plate to the sweeper who 
placed it in front of the pig. For a moment the pig sniffed at 
it suspiciously, and we waited with breathless interest. If it 
declined to lap it up of its own accord it would certainly need all 
our united efforts to dose it with a spoon. It looked at first 
as if it was going to turn away, but suddenly it seemed to change 
its mind and lapped up the castor-oil, licking the plate clean. 

Now I am bound to confess that for my part I never expected 
fo see any immediate disastrous consequences to the pig. That, 
too, was the attitude of all the others present without exception. 
We had laughed and joked about Berengaria’s story, but I don’t 
think it had really seriously occurred to any of us that we should 
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see the animal, on which we were going to try the experiment, — 
drop down dead in front of us. 

All our attention was fixed intently on the pig. Seconds passed 
and nothing happened. I had a curious feeling as I stared at it 
as if I were being hypnotised. Was it my imagination or had 
the pig really begun to sway ever so slightly from side to side ? 
When it finally rolled over and immediately expired in front of us 
the feeling of hypnotism was complete. We all sat for a moment 
absolutely still, fascinated. It was Berengaria’s triumphant voice 
that broke the silence. 

‘There,’ she cried, ‘didn’t I tell you so? Now perhaps you 
will believe me.’ 

Two or three of us went across and examined the pig. There 
was certainly no mistake. The animal that had been so vigorous 
a few minutes before was now stone dead. 

Even that ocular demonstration, however, failed to convince 
allofus. I think we were most of us stilla prey to the Englishman’s 
deep-rooted suspicion that he is having his leg pulled whenever 
he is confronted with anything utterly new and surprising. It was 
so unexpected, and castor-oil still seemed such an impossible thing 
to produce sudden death that one felt there must surely be some 
other explanation. But Berengaria would be satisfied with nothing 
but complete submission. 

‘Well,’ she exclaimed at last in despair, ‘you are the most 
difficult people to convince I have ever come across. You are 
convinced, aren’t you ?’ she added turning to me. 

‘No,’ I laughed half in fun, ‘I don’t think Iam. I feel as if 
I had been hypnotised.’ 

‘But what will convince you if that won’t?’ she demanded, 
waving the castor-oil bottle dramatically towards the dead pig. 

‘You see,’ I began judicially, ‘that is, after all, only one 
instance.’ 

Berengaria cut me short. 

‘Would you believe if you saw another pig die?’ she asked 
eagerly. 

‘Oh yes,’ I said with a laugh, not taking her, seriously, ‘if a 
second pig died after a dose of castor-oil I couldn’t resist evidence 
like that.’ 

Berengaria turned quietly and gave an order to the sweeper. 

‘Fortunately I told them to bring two pigs,’ she said, ‘ and 
though they cost me ten rupees each it’s worth it to convince such 
doubting Thomases as you.’ 
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The second pig was brought up and the same procedure was 
followed. It was given its tablespoonful of castor-oil which it 
lapped up as greedily as its predecessor had done, and then it 
promptly expired. 

‘There,’ said Berengaria, ‘if that won’t convince you, nothing 
will, And, in any case, I decline to sacrifice more pigs to your 
incredulity. That last one looked at me so reproachfully I feel 
like a murderess,’ 

Gentle reader, I think I see upon your face the sceptical smile 
that once sat on mine. But if you will be guided by me don’t 
give castor-oil to your own pet pig. Give it to a neighbour’s pet 
pig that you particularly dislike. No one could accuse you of 
poisoning his pig with a nice wholesome medicine like castor-oil. 


SHELLAND BRADLEY. 














‘THE CARLOPS.’ 


Towarps the south-western end of the Pentland Hills, thirteen 
miles from Edinburgh and about ten or eleven from Stevenson’s 
home at Swanston, on their north-eastern slopes, the village of 
Carlops, ‘the Carlops’ as it is correctly styled, nestles in a fold of 
the hills. A strangely isolated little village of about twenty-seven 
houses in all, mostly just ‘a but and a ben’ on the ground floor, 
with a quarter of an acre of kailyard behind, and a narrow strip 
of flower garden in front. The roofs were red-tiled once, but now 
are slate. The Carlops stands to the west of the North Esk, 
which is the boundary between the counties of Midlothian and 
Peeblesshire. Here the river ends its earlier course from its springs 
near the Borestane down to Carlops-brig, flowing through a closely 
folded ravine, with steep and grassy sides that rise to the Pentland 
tops, and, issuing from the hills, turns north-east and makes for 
the Forth at Musselburgh, threading its way down that pleasant 
glen our ancestors loved to call ‘the Tempe of Scotland.’ The 
glen is not a bit like Tempe, but it has inspired two of Scotland’s 
best poets, Drummond of Hawthornden and Allan Ramsay. The 
Carlops lies tucked away in a winding, wind-sheltered fold of the 
lower hills, where they merge in the broad expanse of moorland, 
known as Harlawmuir and Auchencorthy Moss, a wild tableland 
seven or eight hundred feet above sea-level, that stretches for miles 
between the Pentlands and the Moorfoot Hills, with their memories 
of the Templars enshrined in Temple Church and the gaunt ruins 
of Hirrendean Castle. Its site has tempted the Gaelicans among 
etymologists to derive the name from Cathair, a hill, and Luban, a 
little fold ; others read the place as Caer lupus, the town of Lupus ; 
but popular tradition clings to the ‘ Carlin’s loup,’ the witch’s leap, 
andthe earliest. known form of the name, ‘ Kerlinglipis,’ which 
occurs in the Menzies Charter of 1315, seems to indicate that ‘ Carlin’ 
and not ‘Car’ is the first component part of the name ; while the 
legendary history of the whole country-side lends some colour 
to the current derivation, and, in spite of the higher criticism, 
helps to corroborate the proverb that ‘ there’s aye some water where 
they say the stirkie was drouned.’ 

The place is very little known; and, indeed, considering how 
close they lie to Edinburgh, the same might be said of the whole 
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Pentland range. It is quite possible to walk for an entire day 
among these noble hills without meeting a soul. In the summer 
motor-buses now run out to the Carlops, but not so many years ago, 
driving out one day from Edinburgh, after climbing higher and 
higher till we reached the terrace-road that runs along the slopes of 
the hills commanding the vast sweep of country-side, moor and 
Moorfoots, and distant hills of Tweeddale, my driver turned round 
and exclaimed, ‘A strange, outlandish sort of place this, sir!’ 
and that no doubt would be the first impression now. It was Sir 
Walter Scott who said that no range of hills make so much of them- 
selves as do the Pentlands, considering their height, which at no 
point reaches two thousand feet above the sea, perhaps because they 
are frankly hills, hills as good as hills can be, but not attempting 
to be mountains. Their contour is singularly distinguished, de- 
scending in ‘ great and gracious’ curves from the highest summits 
of Scaldlaw and Carnethy to the levels of the Harlawmuir. Their 
colour is amethystine where they are heather-clad, pale, straw- 
coloured topaz where their vesture is of grass. ‘Spacious’ is, 
perhaps, the epithet which suits them best, a spaciousness that often 
recalls the Campagna di Roma. 

You come suddenly upon the Carlops in its hidden site on the 
main road that runs from Edinburgh through Biggar to Lanark 
or to Dumfries ; and in the old coaching days the Dumfries express 
changed horses at Rutherford Inn, a mile beyond the village, at the 
highest point on all the road, nine hundred and seventy-two feet 
above the sea, just where it crosses a shoulder of Mount Maw, or 
Carlophill. Lying so high, this district, in spite of Acts by James IL., 
III., and IV., to encourage planting, was singularly bare of trees 
‘except,’ says Penicuik in 1715, ‘some bushes of trees about the 
houses of the gentry, and not one wood worth the naming in all 
this open and windy country.’ Later lairds, however, have done 
much to remedy the defect ; but, in spite of the noble prospect, 
the country is bleak up here and the soil cold. Many years ago now, 
a traveller on the top of the stage-coach between Penicuik and 
West Linton ventured to praise the site of a newly-built house, 
whereupon a fellow traveller, native to the place, remarked, ‘ Ou 
aye, it’s a bonnie place eneuch ; all it wants is sile’! (soil). 

The Pentland Hills are a hard backbone of igneous rock which 
has pierced the softer strata with great violence in the process of 
uplift, causing remarkable faults all along its line. § At the Carlops 
one of the most singular results is the long gully, called the Windy 
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Gowl, a grassy dip or hollow between Mount Maw and the moorland, 
of no great depth but set all down the middle with miniature hills, 
some round and grassy, like the Pentlands above them, some peaked 
and rocky, like Arthur’s Seat in duodecimo; some are even raised 
to the dignity of a name such as Dun Kaim. There are traces of 
disused lead-works, and tradition has it that Mary of Guise drew part 
of the pay for her troops from the silver worked in the Windy Gowl. 
The gully gets its name from the violent blasts of the prevailing 
south-wester which sweep down this natural funnel and burst on the 
southern end of the Carlops. Allan Ramsay makes the mouth of 
this gully the home of his witch, Mause, and there is the legend of 
an older witch whose wand evoked these fantastic mounds and 
crags, and whose cantrips in leaping from rock to rock gave the 
place its name of ‘the Carlin’s loup.’ Traditions of wizardry 
haunt the whole country-side; far away to the south-west rise 
the Tweeddale Hills, the home of Michael Scott, 


Who cleft the Eildon hills in three 
And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone, 


while nearer still lies the kirkyard of Drummelzier where legend has 
it that Merlin is buried, and prophecy ran that, when Tweed and 
Drummelzier burn should flow together at Merlin’s grave, Scotland 
and England would have one and the same sovereign ; a prediction 
fulfilled when a spate united the two streams in Drummelzier 
kirkyard the day James the Sixth was crowned the First. 

The earliest and most striking ‘historical event connected with 
the Carlops is recorded in the ‘ Oryginal Chronicle of Andrew of 
Wyntoun.’ Relating the outcome of the disastrous battle of Durham, 
or Neville’s Cross, in 1346, where King David was captured, Wyntoun 
says that the boundaries between England and Scotland were fixed, 
first at Cockburnspath and Soutra on the Lammermoors, and then 
at the Carlops and Corscryne, a hill in the parish of Kilbucho on 
the Lanarkshire borders of Peeblesshire. The new English territory 
comprised Tweeddale, the Merse, Teviotdale, Ettrick, Annandale, 
and Galloway. It is unlikely that the possession ever became 
effective, but for a brief period the Carlops was a border place 
between Scotland and the South. 

The country-side is rich in memories of another and more vivid 
historical episode, the Covenanters’ rising and their flight after 
the battle of Rullion Green, nine miles away at the Edinburgh end of 
the hills. Out on the moor, in one of the innumerable little glens 
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delved by the burns that come down to join the Esk, is a curious 
protruding bluff of rock, known as the Harbour Craig, for here the 
persecuted western men took shelter from Dalzell’s pursuing horse, 
and some of them carved their names and the fatal date 1666. 
Though the Covenanters found little help or sympathy from the 
country-folk of the district, and some were even slain on the hills 
before they could win home, the Calvinistic spirit still rules the 
country-side, and Rome is as heartily suspected now as then. 
Returning home after a prolonged stay in Italy, the writer found 
he had come perilously near a semiplena probatio of papistry ; nor 
was it long before the inquisition was applied by the leading spirit 
of the place in this point-blank remark: ‘ Weel, Mr. Broon, I canna 
abide the Virgin Mary,’ and a close scrutiny,of my countenance 
under the proof. 

‘The privy nip’ is never long absent from the conversation of the 
shrewd dwellers in this upland, unfrequented region, administered, 
I do believe, in all affection and just to see what you are made of. 
There was a pious fiction abroad to account for my long absences, 
and it reached me thus: ‘ Ye’ll be about through with yer schooling, 
Mr. Broon?’ A brother writer, a dear old man, lived in a little 
isolated cottage in one of the glens; it was called ‘the Lanely 
Beild,’ and merited its title, for it could be reached by no carriageable 
road ; in this Patmos my friend had his poetic visions and knew the 
joy of creation. One day he greeted his brother craftsman with, 
“Weel, Mr. Broon, I’ve never had a sight o’ ony o’ yer books.’ 
‘Tl send ye one, Andra.’ ‘ It’ll no be written in Eytalian, will it ? ’ 
“No! No!’ ‘Then ye can send it me, for I can read the worst 
English.’ What he thought of the book I never learned; just 
as well perhaps, for I know that when his father was asked by my 
father for a candid opinion of a volume of my grandfather’s verse, 
he got this for an answer, ‘ Weel, Mr. Broon, I’m truly sorry to be 
compelled to state that the maist I can say for them is that they’re 
perfect trash.’ The whole country-side is full of humours to be 
caught by an attentive ear ; racy of the soil, rough and strong as the 
old homespun that used to be the local wear ; unspoiled as yet, for 
the railway lines are far away, and it is a considerable journey to the 
nearest station where you can book for ‘ Commonplace.’ 

As already noted, the place is properly and usually called ‘the 
Carlops’; ‘le Kerlinglipis’ in the Menzies Charter of 1315. 
Wyntoun’s Chronicle suggests that the Carlops was a definite 
point through which the line of the Marches could be drawn; 
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that point was undoubtedly the strategically important defile 
or fold in the hills where the present village lies, and through which 
the high road from Edinburgh runs after crossing the Esk by 
Carlops-brig ; the defile was of importance because it commanded 
the passage of the Esk, and also afforded the only road south, 
for on the one side rose the steep slopes of the Pentlands, and on 
the other lay a wide waste of what was then moor and bog. But 
in the charters we come across another designation, ‘the landes 
of the Kerlingleps’ (1467). These lands of the Carlops are always 
described as lying in the Barony of Linton and the Vice-County 
of Peebles, but in no document that I have read are their borders 
accurately defined. Some original charter, now lost, probably 
contained such delimitation, but in all deeds that I know the 
lands are defined by notoriety. Beyond doubt these lands were 
very poor, just sheep-walk on the grassy slopes of Mount Maw, 
with a stretch of low-lying land on the moor, mostly bog and moss, 
until reclaimed by its later proprietors; so poor, indeed, that, 
along with their neighbouring lands of Fairleyhope, they do not 
even figure in the rent-roll of the Barony of Linton for the year 
1600; nor do the lairds of Fairleyhope and the Carlops appear 
in the list of ‘landit’ gentry for the county of Peebles in the 
Privy Council Register for 1587. But, as a matter of fact, the lands 
of Carlops have always been, in a way, apart from the rest of Linton 
Parish and Peebles County; in later years the Burnets, lairds 
of the Carlops, are found in the Commission of Supply for Mid- 
lothian, not for Peebles ; and to this day the Carlops post is served 
from Penicuik, not from Linton. The reason may be that, geo- 
graphically, the lands of Carlops lie in the Esk valley, not in the valley 
of the Lyne, and belong to the basin of the Forth, not of the Tweed. 

The lands were originally held as one farm, with a dominical 
house, probably on the site of Carlop-Mains, and a few scattered 
cottages in the village. About the year 1700 the population con- 
sisted of six. families. The feudal superior-in-chief was the 
Earl of Morton, and the immediate superior the Menzies of 
Menzies or the Weem. The Carlops charters offer many instances 
of the curious process of actual sasine, by which the tenure of 
the land passed from one holder to another. The immediate 
superior, having received from the out-going tenant a deed of 
resignation of the lands, proceeded to issue a precept of sasine, 
by which instrument he instructed his bailey to enfief the new holder, 
who, armed with this deed, presented himself to the bailey and 
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demanded execution. The bailey, the applicant or his attorney, 
and a notary public assembled at the dominical house of the lands, 
and the bailey there made transfer of the symbolical earth and 
stone to the new holder, and then, after expelling the out-going 
holder, along with all his male and female dependants, he shut 
the new holder into the house. The notary took minutes of the 
proceedings, which were signed by witnesses, and afterwards 
extended into the deed of sasine; when the confirmation of the 
superior-in-chief had been obtained the act of sasine was complete. 

The whole district is essentially pastoral, though attempts 
have been made to create arable farms by reclaiming part of the 
moss which lies along the foot of the Pentland Hills, by enclosing 
fields and planting strips for shelter from the strong prevailing 
winds. A pastoral country both Drummond and Ramsay found 
and left it. Sheep, ‘quorum lana in magno pretio,’ are the chief 
business of the country-side, and fill the lives of these shepherd 
folk. Up the ravine of the North Esk, above Carlops-brig and 
the old mill, just below the farm of Fairleyhope, where Fairleyhope 
burn comes down to the Esk, in the sheep-dipping season you may 
come upon a scene that Troyon would have loved to paint. The 
folds of the hills, sloping rapidly down to the burn, are full of a 
gentle grey mist; the bleating sheep, penned at the end of the 
dipper, fill the glen with their long lament ; through the haze loom 
the figures of the shepherds, their mauve-coloured flannel shirts in 
perfect harmony with the whitey-yellow of the fleeces and the 
faint straw-yellow of the grassy hillside; not a word from the 
workers, but the sheep are seized by neck and rump and held 
well down in the dipping trough, then a wild scramble with their 
forefeet on the slippery boards, and they rush into the upper pen, 
their warm bodies sending off vapour that blends and mingles 
with the natural mists of the glen. 

The lands of the Carlops originally formed, as we have seen, 
one single holding ; but in 1775 they had been broken up into the 
following farms : ‘ Carlips, Carpet, West Mains, Bergenhill, Harbour 
Craig and Turtle-bank.’ At that date the typical farm-house 
consisted of an oblong stone building, six feet high, fifteen feet 
wide, and forty-five feet long, inside measurements ; it was thatched 
with rushes or heather, if possible; there was no upper storey, 
nor any partition walls ; the four spaces, into which the house was 
divided, were separated from each other by the close-beds which ran 
up to the height of the ceiling. These close- or box-beds were six 
41-2 
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feet high, six feet long, and four feet wide. Each bed head was set 
against the outer wall of the house, thus, in a space of fifteen feet, 
leaving a passage three feet wide between the foot of the beds, which 
served as a gangway from room toroom. The box-bed was enclosed 
by deal boards at top, head, foot, and one side. The outer door of the 
house gave entrance to a narrow passage between the backs of four 
box-beds, two on each side ; on your right a passage between the feet 
of two beds led into a sleeping room, on your left you similarly 
entered the kitchen, beyond which again was another room, entered, 
as above, between the end of two box-beds. These three rooms, the 
kitchen and two others, contained six beds in all, and formed the 
whole accommodation of the house. The demands of modern life 
have, of course, altered the form of the modern farm-house, but in 
some of the older buildings the original type may still be recognised, 
though the partitions are now stone walls, not box-beds, and doors 
divide the rooms. The round-about fireplace, or circular hearth, 
stood in the middle of the kitchen, and a funnel-shaped chimney of 
lath and plaster, or spars and mats, came down to within about five 
feet of the floor to catch the smoke. Within reach of the hearth 
stood the gudeman’s resting-chair, a kind of wooden lounge or 
chaise-longue. Against the wall by the window was the ‘ ambry ’ 
(aumrie), or food-cupboard, and above the ‘ambry ’ the household 
crockery and utensils were ranged on shelves. A chest for the 
family wardrobe stood by one of the close-beds and served as a seat, 
while other garments were hung on pegs, or laid on shelves at 
the bed head or foot. A few stools, a plunge churn, a barrel of 
salted meat, a barrel of flour, and the salt-box in a niche in the 
wall completed the furniture of the kitchen, which was also the 
dwelling-room of the house. On the hearth was the cast-iron 
cooking-pot for porridge, broth, and kail alike. Next in importance 
to the pot came the girdle for making oat-cakes and bannocks. 
‘In the predatory excursions of our ancestors into England,’ says 
a note to Penicuik’s ‘ Tweeddale,’ ‘ the only provision they carried 
was a bag of oatmeal, their only camp utensil was the girdle ; as 
for cooking flesh, their way was to boil a cow in her own skin.’ 
The girdle was a round plate, of cast or malleable iron, from a 
foot to two feet in diameter ; it was suspended over the fire by 
an iron arch with three legs depending, the ends of which were 
crooked so as to hold the girdle; these were called ‘the clips.’ 
The clips were fastened on a hook at the end of a chain called 
‘the crook,’ which again was suspended from the ‘rantle tree,’ 
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a bar of wood or iron running across the chimney, some way above 
the fire. The fuel of the country was peat, and the peat reek 
will still recall to the Pentlander his home, his hills, his burn, his 
sheep with a memory as pungent as its smoke. The process of 
cutting the peat began by the ‘tirling of the moss,’ that is by 
removing the top growth of heather or ling. The best peat, the 
most solid in consistency and darkest in colour, is usually found 
in comparatively shallow beds, about fourteen inches deep, lying 
on a slope and therefore not water-logged. This peat was cut by 
the pressure of the foot on a spade with a blade about fourteen 
inches long, and was known as ‘ foot-peat.’ Where the flow was 
deeper the peat was worked from the’perpendicular face laid bare by 
the deep drain which was dug to carry off the water ; these peats were 
cut by pressure from the arm and shoulder and were therefore known 
as ‘ breast-peats.’ As the peats were cut, the ‘hurlers’ carried 
them off and laid them on some dry ground till they became hard 
enough to stand on end, when they were ranged in rows, three or 
four together leaning against each other ; that was called ‘ footing 
the peats’; after that came the process of ‘ wind-rowing,’ that 
is stacking them in little piles with open spaces between to complete 
the drying process ; and, finally, when quite dry, they were carried 
home and piled for winter fuel by the door. 

High and bleak, barren almost in some places, this upland 
country takes a deep hold on the affections of its scanty population, 
its charm all the more potent for not being obvious. Talking with 
them, some chance expression will suddenly let you into their inner 
love, and you know that the space and dignity and distinction of their 
home have not passed before their eyes in vain ; a turn of phrase, 
and you guess their passion for a June morning, dewy in the glen or 
on the hill, for an autumn sunset flaming behind the western crests 
and down the distant Vale of Tweed. Even in death they will not 
be divided from their uplands. Not so long ago a cottar, old and 
poor, whose homestead lay tucked away in one of the unapproachable 
glens, fell ill and was taken into Edinburgh for advice; there he 
died, and his sons, interpreting his deepest wish, and careless of 
the cost, brought him back all the thirteen miles of road, back to 
his ‘ lanely bield,’ where he lay for the last time, and whence, on the 
morrow, he departed up the trackless glen, by the burnside, on his 
journey to the parish kirkyard, another four miles away—and the 
whole country-side understood and said it was right. 

Horatio F. Brown. 














THE RED BOX. 


[Author’s Note——Though written in a humorous vein, this story 
is founded on fact.] 


His Excellency was on tour. His Excellency was in a hurry. 
He was travelling by hammock, and his presence at his capital on a 
certain date was imperative. His movements should have corre- 
sponded with a carefully drawn up time-table ; but they did not. 
Consequently his progress was one continual rush and scamper in 
the endeavour to make up for lost time. 

His staff, which included three white officials besides his Private 
Secretary, were thoroughly sick of the tour. They were tired of 
the continued hurry ; they would have liked a little rest, and a little 
shooting at the out-of-the-way places they arrived at. But His 
Excellency’s meteoric career gave them no chance of either. 

In a land where there are few or no railways, no roads, and 
where the tsetse fly forbids vehicular traffic, such a tour provides 
the kings and the chiefs of the country with their one chance of 
seeing the man who rules them. They make dashes upon him as 
he goes, in the hope of being able to cut him off and inflict their 
grievances upon him. The midday halt beneath the bough, the 
cup of tea beside a shady stream, is interrupted by a shrieking of 
horns, a banging of drums, a terrific fusillade of flint-locks, as some 
monarch, breathless but noisy, approaches, anxious to show his 
loyalty and prefer his complaints, the latter in nine cases out of 
ten involving the conduct of a neighbouring potentate. West 
African kings are dotted thickly all over the map, and they are 
always at 6dds ; indeed, more often than not, before the monarch 
has settled matters with the Governor, the drums and horns of the 
brother king are heard in the distance, as he too hurries up hot-foot 
to put forward his complaint against the man, who now holds the 
Governor’s ear. 

: All this means loss of time when you are tied to schedule, and 
loss of time means still further hurry. On the present tour the 
complaints and squabbles had been unending, and had turned what 
ought to have been a pleasant and leisurely journey into one of 
continuous rush, with every chance of not reaching the coast in time 
to catch the steamer which was to take them back to headquarters. 
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Late one evening, on camping near a little native town pleasantly 
situated at the foot of some hills, the Private Secretary was bathing 
his aching feet in his india-rubber bath and congratulating himself 
that the next march would be in the direction of the coast, and 
that a few more days would see them on board ship, when he 
was imperatively summoned to the Governor’s presence. He 
found His Excellency in deep converse with a smart conceited- 
looking young native, the king of the town, who carried a showy 
green silk umbrella, of which he was evidently extremely proud. . , 

To his very great surprise, instead of being ordered to prepare 
for an early march in the morning, as soon as the jaded hammock 
men could travel, the Secretary was informed that the Governor 
meant to stay where he was all the next day. To his strong remon- 
strances that they were far behind their itinerary, and that only 
forced marches could get them to the sea in time for the boat, His 
Excellency turned a deaf ear, and the puzzled Secretary went away 
to inform the other members of the staff, who received the news with 
bewilderment, being quite at sea as to why they were to suffer this 
further inconvenience. 

But after a dinner, not very appetising, for the Governor’s 
cook was hard put to it to keep pace with his master’s movements, 
and many loads were in the rear, His Excellency explained. 

‘I do not know, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘if you are aware that we 
are now on hallowed ground? Many years ago the king of this 
village, in conjunction with the king of an adjoining town a couple 
of miles away on the other side of the hill, inflicted upon the Ashanti 
people one of the few defeats they ever suffered at the hands of the 
coast tribes, a defeat which was on that account of the first 
importance. The Ashantis, who had come to raid them, retreated, 
and the situation was for the moment, at any rate, saved. There is 
a statement to that effect in the archives of Government House, 
though no particulars are given.’ 

“What’s the name of this king, sir?’ put in the Private 
Secretary. 

“Sackey. King Sackey,’ said the Governor. ‘The name of 
the other king is Mensah. King Sackey has informed me that 
to-morrow is the anniversary of the victory, and that it is the 
custom on that day to make a pilgrimage to the spot on which 
the victory was won. Directly he heard that I had arrived, he 
approached me with the request which has made me postpone 
my start to-morrow. I have promised him,’ went on the Governor 
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in the flowing periods that he loved, ‘that to show our apprecia- 
tion of the tribe’s bravery in the past, and of our confidence in 
their prowess in the future, I and my staff will attend the ceremony 
in person. I am aware that we are so pressed for time that nothing 
should delay us, but it is of the utmost importance to show sympathy 
with the people over whom we rule. We start, gentlemen, at 
nine o’clock.’ 

‘Is not the other king, King Mensah, coming, sir?’ said the 
Chief Medical Officer. 

‘He is,’ said the Governor, ‘but I am informed that he will 
meet us at the place. He is a much older man than King Sackey, 
and, I understand, not so advanced. I was much struck with the 
intelligence of this young man.’ 

‘I suppose the old thing hadn’t got a green silk umbrella,’ 
said the Secretary, taking care that the Governor should not 
hear him. ‘ Very well, sir,’ he said with a sigh, ‘I will order the 
hammocks for nine o’clock.’ 

‘Oh no!’ said the Governor, ‘the carriers and hammock 
bearers must rest, and we shall resume our travels to-morrow 
evening. I must take my hammock, and King Sackey is providing 
me with bearers. But gentle exercise is good for you younger men. 
You must walk. It is but a couple of miles to the spot.’ 

His hearers managed to suppress the chagrin they felt. But 
the Secretary remonstrated. ‘And two miles back, sir, don’t 
forget that,’ he said, ‘and the weather is blazing.’ 

‘Never mind. A little walking will do you good,’ said the 
Governor firmly. ‘ We start at nine, gentlemen.’ 

The next day the Private Secretary, the Chief Medical Officer, 
and the Inspector of Police mustered accordingly ; but the fourth 
white official, the Treasurer, did not appear. His boy brought 
a message that his master had a little fever, and hoped His 
Excellency would excuse him. This the Private Secretary, who 
wished that he had thought of the excuse himself, explained to the 
Governor, who merely remarked that the Treasurer must be ready 
to travel that night at all events. Indeed, the arrival of the king 
and his subjects cut short any further discussion. They halted 
a couple of hundred yards away, and the king, accompanied by 
a stout, smiling coal-black little native, approached the Governor, 
and bowed. 

‘The king says, sah, all is ready,’ said the stout little man. 
‘ If you are willing, we will go.’ 
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‘ Are we all here, Mr. Secretary ?’ called the Governor from 
his hammock. 

‘ All except the Government Interpreter, sir, I can’t find him. 
Oh, here he is!’ 

The Interpreter came up limping, and stated he had been stung 
the previous evening by a scorpion, but that he would endeavour 
to accompany His Excellency. But the Governor impatiently 
refused the offer. 

‘ You would only incapacitate yourself for the evening’s march,’ 
he said, looking at the swollen foot. ‘Go and rest. This man here 
can interpret. What is your name?’ he asked the smiling little 
man. 

‘Daddy. Mr. Daddy, sir,’ said the man, bowing low. ‘I will 
inform the king that you have attached me to your person. I 
speak English well.’ 

‘Very good. Tell the king that we are now quite ready.’ 

The king bowed and smiled, and walked back to where his 
litter awaited him. ‘That is right,’ said His Excellency, watching 
his movements, ‘we can proceed at once.’ 

‘ And get it over,’ muttered the Secretary, wiping the sweat from 
his face. 

‘That’s not the proper spirit,’ said the Governor, who over- 
heard theremark. ‘ Weare here to do honour to a great feat of arms. 
Ah! the king is starting. That is well.’ 

The king in his litter, lifted high above the heads of his 
people, led the van; the chiefs and elders followed. Then came 
the fighting men armed with flint guns; then the people of the 
town. Then the Governor in his hammock supported by a dozen 
smart Hausas ; then the three white members of his staff. In front 
of all marched the town band, composed of drums and jingles 
and small horns made of elephants’ teeth. Native fashion, the 
procession marched in single file. Thus stretched out it looked 
most imposing. So long was the line that the strains of the band 
but faintly reached the ears of the Governor and his party. 

The day was very calm, and the heat terrific. The procession 
raised a cloud of dust through which the white men had to tramp. 

‘ This is going to be a hot job, a very hot job,’ complained the 
Secretary to the Inspector of Police. ‘I hope the celebration will 
be worth it! The whole thing seems to me out of the common.’ 

‘Just look at the heat over the plain,’ interposed the Chief 
Medical Officer, a stout man, and nervous about his health. ‘And 
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it’s barely nine o’clock. The strain on one’s vital organs becomes. 
excessive, and it is dangerous to march in such heat.’ 

‘ The king is not marching,’ said the Inspector of Police sourly. 
‘It is a bit thick that he should ride while we have to walk. If it. 
weren’t for the Governor I’d turn him out of his litter, and get into 
it myself.’ 

“I don’t like that young man,’ said the Secretary. ‘I asked 
for some hammock men for us three, and he said there were none.. 
He’s too smart altogether to my taste! But I have done the best 
I could. See that box with a bit of red cloth round it, so that it. 
can catch theeye? It has drinks in it! The carrier has special 
orders not to leave me. Where that box goes,1 go. Keep your 
eye on the red box! ’ 

Barely visible in the distance through the gauzy heat-haze on the: 
sun-scorched plain was a line of bushes, and dimly showing beyond 
them was a small range of forest clad hills. It was as uninviting 
a prospect as could be, and so the three white men remarked as 
they trudged along. West Africa does not lend itself to such 
expeditions, and when a mile had been traversed, they had but 
one idea—to return to the village and wash. All, that is, with the 
exception of the Governor, and he, hammock-borne, and determined 
to pay his compliments to a valiart if- ancient feat of arms, was 
carried along covered with dust and perspiration. 

At length the Chief Medical Officer took off his light coat and 
sat down upon it. ‘Tell the Governor,’ he said hoarsely, ‘ I’ve 
stopped. Ican’t goon. My heart is by no means in a satisfactory 
state. If Iam alive when you come back, you can help me home.” 

‘You'll be better in a minute,’ said the Private Secretary. 
‘You can’t stay here, you'll get sunstroke. Carry on. Here, 
have a drink. Hi! boy! Bring that red box. Soda-water and a 
little whiskey,’ he went on, opening the box. ‘I knew it would be 
useful. Where is the policeman? Oh, here he comes!’ 

“I missed the box,’ said the Inspector as he arrived breathless, 
‘and guessed you were opening it. And luckily the Governor 
told me just then to hurry you two fellows up. The place of the: 
celebrations is where those bushes are. There is a river and plenty 
of water there.’ 

‘ Hurry us, indeed,’ said the Chief Medical Officer indignantly. 
‘I can go on, I can just go on after that stimulant, but I will not 
hurry for anyone. The celebrations can be over before I get there: 
for all I care.’ 
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‘By Jove! that’s delicious ! ’ said the Inspector ; ‘ but you had 
better hide the box from the Governor, as he is so captious about 
drinking anything in the day-time. But let’s get on, the old man 
is waiting. We aren’t far off now.’ 

Much refreshed they joined His Excellency, who, unaware of 
what had happened, and wearied and sun-scorched himself, though 
still sustained by a sense of duty, was rather surprised at their 
cheerfulness. They proceeded without another check, but the 
day was so exhausting to black as well as white, that it was noon 
before the river was reached, and the king, descending from his 
hammock, approached the dusty Governor. 

‘If you please, sah,’ said the fat little interpreter with a smile 
which showed two magnificent rows of teeth, ‘ the king says that 
this is the place. Here at the water the enemy met defeat. Here 
were they overcome. And here is the ceremony performed. If 
you are ready, sah, the king is ready.’ 

‘But, Mr. Daddy—if that is your name—I understood that 
we were to be met here by the other king. I do not see him. 
Where is he ?’ said the Governor. 

‘King Sackey bids me say, sah, that he has just heard that 
King Mensah is sick and cannot come,’ said Mr. Daddy, whose 
smile grew still more broad, if indeed that were possible. ‘ But 
it is King Sackey who cares most about the brave deeds which 
have gone by—not King Mensah who is old and silly—and has 
asked Your Excellency to give this ceremony the light of your 
countenance.’ 

The Governor looked annoyed. ‘That may be so,’ he said. 
‘But King Mensah ought to have come, unless he is very ill. Has 
no one come from him ? ’ 

‘He has sent one man, sah,’ said Mr. Daddy, and he pointed 
to an elderly, dignified man dressed in a white robe, who stood a 
little apart from the others. 

‘I shall have a message to send to King Mensah by him!’ said 
the Governor. ‘Now, where am I and my party to sit ?’ 

‘A place is put for you here, sah,’ said Mr. Daddy, and with 
great politeness he ushered the Governor to where half a dozen 
large native stools had been placed under the shade of some bushes. 

The white men seated themselves and looked round them. 
A pretty, cheerful brook, fringed with bushes, ran past their feet, 
to enter again the forest from which it had emerged, many miles 
away. Where they were sitting it had formed a largish pool through 
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which the current ran gently ; elsewhere the brook was never more 
than eight feet wide. Though the plain was drab and dusty, the 
parti-coloured cloths of the natives and the white helmets and red 
fezzes of the Hausas furnished plenty of colour. To the somewhat 
sentimental Governor it seemed a not unappropriate setting for 
the ceremony. 

With a bow the king, followed by his people, crossed the stream 
and clustered on the further side of the pool. Each chief and 
elder had brought his stool, and they sat in a long semicircle 
facing the Governor. To the extreme right, and a dozen yards 
apart, sat the emissary sent by the old king. 

When everybody had settled himself, and there was quiet, a 
signal was given, and Mr. Daddy announced that the first item of 
the proceedings would be a display of gun-fire. 

It was quite evident that on the present occasion the rite 
performed was to serve as a test of manhood, as well as to make 
the greatest possible amount of noise. Man after man came forward 
into the cleared space which lay between the king and the water’s 
edge, and there fired off his huge flint-lock gun. Though only 
loaded with powder the feat was not unattended with danger both 
to the celebrant and the spectator, for he who fired off the biggest 
charge and therefore made the most noise, even at the risk of 
bursting his weapon, was held to have done best, and was applauded. 
The white men watched with interest and alarm as the excitement 
and emulation caused the charges, already dangerous, to be 
increased, and congratulated themselves that the pool divided them 
from the warriors. 

At last one young man advanced holding a giant flint-lock 
that might have served as a weapon fora Goliath. It was evidently 
charged to the muzzle, for the youth betrayed great trepidation, as 
indeed he well might; he advanced to the edge of the stream, 
followed by female relatives who fanned him and sprinkled him with 
water. The Governor’s party watched him anxiously. For long he 
hesitated, and then, shamed by the reproaches of his friends, he 
shut both eyes tight and pulled the trigger, firing from his hip, for 
he could not lift the great weapon to his shoulder. The gun hung 
fire, the powder fizzled in the pan; the young man’s nerve gave 
way, he shrieked and dropped the gun. The Governor gave a 
hurried exclamation and rose to flee, when the flint-lock went off 
with a roar like a howitzer, jumping a yard in the air. But the 
man who made that gas-pipe barrel had known his work. It did 
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not burst, and the Governor resumed his seat, mopping his fore- 
head and remarking upon the dangers of promiscuous gun-fire ; 
while the young man hid from the reproaches of his friends among 
the crowd. 

‘That, Your Excellency,’ said Mr. Daddy, who had stationed 
himself behind the Governor, ‘concludes the show of gun-fire. 
Now comes the king’s speech, then comes a dance. The finish 
will be by all the guns firing together.’ 

‘I shall not be able to wait for that,’ said the Governor, 
hurriedly, ‘ but I will reply to the speech. Tell him to proceed.’ 

‘I thought it was all over with us,’ remarked the Inspector of 
Police, ‘when that gun dropped. A burst would have done as 
much damage as a shell.’, 

‘No wonder they managed to kill all the Ashantis,’ said the 
Private Secretary. ‘I should think those were the very guns they 
used ! ” 

‘Pray, gentlemen, be quiet!’ said the Governor. ‘The 
king is beginning his speech. Be careful of the translation, 
Mr. Daddy. 

The king spoke in a low voice, and fluently. His words were 
shouted aloud by his linguist and translated into English by Mr. 
Daddy for the Governor’s benefit. They were received by the 
crouching people in dead silence, uninterrupted save by an occasional 
deep-toned ‘ Yo’ of assent. 

He reminded his hearers of what had happened in the past, of 
how they had defied the great Ashanti power; how a force had 
been sent against them. Then he went into metaphor, as is 
customary among the peoples of the coast. 

‘As the bees in the tree, as the ants in their habitation, the 
locusts in the field, so were they beyond number. As the leaves 
upon a dead tree, so were we,’ declaimed the linguist. ‘ As the 
leopard leaps from the forest on his prey, so did they. As the 
porcupine sharpens his spears and defies him, so did we. Lo! 
to the water they came, and no further. There did our fathers 
meet them, there were they left along the banks of theriver. They 
came no further. On the plain there were none.’ 

The Governor leant back on his stool, and closed his eyes. He 
could picture the scene. The Ashantis issuing by night from the 
glades of the forest, the quiet brook on its way to the sea, the men 
few but desperate, crouched among the bushes. The roaring of 
the great Dane guns as the ambush opened fire; then the battle 
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and the bewildered enemy fleeing. The triumphant return of the 
victors, doubtless bearing with them their dead, in the heavy dawn. 
The first of the despised coast tribes to defeat the lords of the 
forest. 

With a burst of eloquence the king finished amidst a low hum 
of approval from his subjects. The Governor roused himself, rose 
from his chair, and lifted his hand for silence ; the speech had been 
imposing and his enthusiasm was genuine. 

Mr. Daddy touched him on the arm. ‘There is one thing more, 
sah,” he said, ‘ before this part is finished.’ 

The representative of the absent king, who had sat unmoved 
through the king’s speech, now stepped forward into the cleared 
space. Then he drew from beneath his cloak a white cock, and 
with one stroke of a sharp knife decapitated it. Then he sprinkled 
the blood on the ground near the pool. And then, amidst universal 
silence, he resumed his seat. 

‘ That man’s a fetish priest,’ said the Secretary under his breath. 
‘I wonder what he did that for.’ 

‘Now, sah,’ said the interpreter to the Governor, ‘ the people 
would like to hear your speech.’ 

The Governor possessed a deep flowing style, and was 
enthusiastic. The people listened and applauded his periods as 
rendered into the vernacular by Mr. Daddy. They hummed 
approval at his references to the might of Britain, which he pointed 
out was upheld by such deeds as the one they were now celebrating ; 
they hummed approval of his full-blooded appreciation of those 
now since long dead who dared to withstand the great Ashanti 
power ; they hummed approval louder and deeper when he adjured 
them to be no less valiant in case of need than were their forefathers. 
And then, after twenty minutes fiery speech, he too reached his 
peroration. 

* As ye did before, so will ye do again. See that ye prove your- 
selves not unworthy of your ancestors. If the occasion arise, let 
the deeds of the past make strong your arnts. So shall ye conquer, 
even as your fathers conquered, and let not the remembrance of 
that great deed be ever forgotten amongst you.’ So declaimed 
His Excellency, and the smiling little Mr. Daddy followed him 
ore rotundo. 

The Governor ceased speaking, wiped his glasses, and waited 
for the applause, which came in a great clapping of hands and a 
universal humming. He felt greatly pleased : there was no doubt 
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that his little speech had been most successful. He felt that the 
delay to his progress had been justified. 

‘ And now,’ he said, smiling and bowing to the king, ‘I and 
my staff must go. I trust the people will not forget what I have 
said.’ 

‘If you please, sah,’ said Mr. Daddy, ‘there is now a dance, 
and after that all the guns will fire together. But as you are in 
a hurry the king will order all the guns to fire first, so that you 
may hear them before you go.’ 

‘On noaccount! Onno account whatever!’ said His Excellency. 
‘I am quite satisfied with what I’ve seen. I will leave the people 
to finish their rejoicings. Come, gentlemen!’ he said, turning to 
his staff, ‘if you are ready, we will be off. The heat is great, and 
we shall have to go back to our camp very slowly.’ 

He was right. It was one o’clock, and the hottest part of the 
day. He already looked quite exhausted, and the Secretary, 
who shuddered as he surveyed the baking plain, approached 
him. 

‘Would you not like a small whiskey and soda, sir?’ he said 
diffidently. ‘I know you object to taking anything in the daytime, 
but, seeing how exhausting the day was likely to be, I thought it 
wiser to bring something in case of need. It is in that box. It 
was fortunate I brought it, for the Chief Medical Officer nearly 
collapsed.’ 

“Thank you,’ said His Excellency after a slight hesitation ; 
“this is an exceptional occasion, and perhaps I , 

‘ Tell that carrier to bring that box here, Mr. Daddy, will you?’ 
said the Secretary, ‘and be careful how he puts it down.’ 

The man approached and lifted the box from his head gingerly, 
making a remark as he did so. 

‘This carrier says,’ explained Mr. Daddy genially, ‘ that he is 
frightened. The box has twice shot at him, and each time it has 
poured water on his head.’ 

‘Bottles burst,’ said the Secretary, ‘and I don’t wonder! I 
hope, sir, there are some left, and I haven’t offered you something 
that I can’t supply.’ 

There was only one bottle of soda intact, which of course was 
quite hot. But after dipping it in the pool, the resultant mixture 
was enough to refresh His Excellency greatly, who, thanking his 
secretary, walked towards his hammock, a short distance away. 

* There is enough for a drink for each of us if we get some water 
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from the river,’ said the Secretary. ‘Comeonquickly! And there 
is one over. Here, Mr. Daddy, you’ve been doing all the work, 
would you like a drink, or are you a teetotaller ? ’ 

Mr. Daddy, who by reason of the heat and geniality shone as 
though he had been varnished, stretched out his hand, took the 
glass and swallowed the contents straight off without waiting to 
add any water to it. 

‘Mr. Daddy’s not a teetotaller!’ remarked the Inspector. 
‘That was a stiff nip on a day like this! ’ 

‘I thank you, sah,’ said Mr. Daddy, handing back the glass. 
‘That was salubrious.’ 

“Come on, you two!’ said the Chief Medical Officer. ‘The 
Governor is saying good-bye to the king. He'll be off in a 
minute.’ 

They joined His Excellency, who, having shaken the king 
warmly by the hand, was in the act of climbing into his hammock, 
when he suddenly stopped short. 

‘I wish to speak with the man who was sent by King Mensah,’ 
he said. ‘Mr. Daddy, kindly fetch him.’ 

The interpreter ran cheerfully away, and quickly returned 
with the man in question. He was a grave and taciturn person, 
and took no notice of the people round him, but bowed low to 
the Governor. 

‘Be good enough to ask him, Mr. Daddy,’ said the Governor, 
‘if his master is very ill that he was unable to attend this inter- 
esting ceremony to which I myself have come at a great personal 
inconvenience.’ 

Mr. Daddy spoke volubly to the man, who replied at some 
length. Before he could translate, the king laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and checked him. There was a jabber of voices; then 
some of the elders came up and joined in what soon became a 
fierce dispute. 

The Governor waited for a few minutes, and then lost his 
temper. ‘ What is all this about?’ he said angrily. ‘Do you 
hear me speaking, Mr. Daddy ? ’ 

‘There is something wrong, sir,’ said the Secretary. ‘I don’t 
believe the king will allow Mr. Daddy to interpret the man’s 
answer.” 

The dispute grew louder and moreangry. The Police Inspector 
called up the Governox’s Hausa escort, and ordered them to keep 
an eye on the hammock-men. Then, entering the throng, he pulled 
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Mr. Daddy out, and led him up to the Governor, who was now 
white with anger. 

‘Push the people back,’ said the Inspector to a couple of the 
Hausas, ‘ and bring King Mensah’s emissary here.’ 

At length peace was restored, and the Governor and his party 
found themselves the centre of a ring of curious faces. 

‘Now then, Mr. Daddy!’ said the Governor, controlling his 
temper with an effort, ‘perhaps you will have the goodness to 
inform me what that man said in answer to my question.’ 

Instead of replying, Mr. Daddy burst into a foolish and unseemly 
laugh. The whiskey he had just drunk had been more powerful 
than the liquor to which he was accustomed ; his natural bonhomie 
was doubled, his awe of the Governor had faded. He laughed 
heartily. 

‘Ho! ho!’ he chuckled, ‘this man’s a fool. And the old 
king is a fool too. It does not matter what he says.’ 

‘Did you give this unfortunate man anything to drink ?’ said 
the Governor sharply, turning on the Secretary. 

‘There was just a little in the bottom of the bottle, sir,’ 
stammered the Secretary. ‘I had no idea it would affect him in 
this way. I—I-——’ 

The Governor checked him with a gesture. ‘If you don’t 
interpret properly,’ he said to Mr. Daddy, who was smiling amiably 
at him, ‘I shall take you with me to the coast, and you shall 
answer my questions there. What does this man say ?’ 

Mr. Daddy was momentarily awed by the Governor’s manner. 
‘This man says, sah,’ he answered, ‘that his master is not ill 
at all.’ 

‘Not ill?’ repeated His Excellency. ‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Shall I tell you all about it?’ remarked Mr. Daddy ina 
confidential tone. ‘It be this way. King Mensah, he never come 
to this custom. That makes this young king angry, for he likes 
to make a noise and have a big palaver.’ 

“Go on!’ said the Governor curtly. ‘ What else ?’ 

‘That’s all,’ said Mr. Daddy suddenly checking himself. 

‘That is not all,’ said the Governor. ‘ Ask the man why it is 
that his master does not attend the ceremony ; unless you are able 
to tell me yourself. And be careful what you say.’ 

‘It’s a great pity we did not bring our own interpreter,’ remarked 
the Chief Medical Officer. 

‘The fact is,’ said Mr. Daddy, dropping his hat, ‘ the old King 
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Mensah does not approve of killing the Ashantis. He is a silly 
old man.’ 

The Governor stared at Mr. Daddy. ‘Not approve! What 
do you mean? Would he rather that the Ashantis had killed his 
own people? No doubt a great many of them were killed.’ 

‘Ohno, sah. None of these people get killed,’ said Mr. Daddy. 

An inspiration came to the Inspector. ‘How did the people 
kill the Ashantis ?’ he asked suddenly. 

Mr. Daddy looked at the Governor, then at the king, and then 
at the envoy who was still standing undisturbed and aloof. Then 
in a cheerful voice he said, ‘ Poisoned ’em!’ 

For a moment there was a dead and awful silence. The 
Governor’s eyebrows and beard positively bristled as he glared at 
the smiling little black man. The Police Inspector pulled his 
moustache, and the Chief Medical Officer looked steadily at the 
ground. The tension was broken by a chuckle from the Secretary, 
which he vainly tried to turn intoa cough. But before the Governor 
could give vent to his feelings, Mr. Daddy, on whose bemused mind 
it dawned that His Excellency was not quite as appreciative of 
the humour of the business as he could have wished, began hurriedly 
to explain. 

‘It be this way, sah. When the Ashantis come against the 
people who live here and in King Mensah’s town, a long time ago, 
the people know they get no chance. So they go to the river, and 
make that wide place so that the water stop there, and not run away, 
and put strong poison in. Then they all go home again, and go to 
sleep. When the Ashantis come along, they be very thirsty, and they 
drink and drink. Then they swell and run up and down, and go 
pop, and——’ 

‘That’s enough!’ snapped His Excellency. ‘ Be good enough to 
leave out the details of this ghastly affair.’ 

‘Ho! yes,’ said Mr. Daddy. ‘It was strong poison! When 
the people from the villages go back, they find the Ashantis lying 
all about. All swollen like——’ 

‘ Will you be quiet ?’ interrupted the infuriated Governor. 

‘Ho! yes, strong poison,’ chuckled Mr. Daddy. ‘ Everything 
went off very well, sah. Very well! None of this people get 
hurt. Oh, dear me, no! Not one!’ 

‘Even now,’ said the Governor in a suppressed voice, ‘I do 
not understand how it is. that King Mensah will not attend this 
er—er—ceremony. Iam glad you can treat this matter as a joke, 
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Mr. Secretary,’ he said, turning a cold eye on the Secretary, who 
was trying to stifle his mirth. 

‘King Mensah not come because he be a silly old man,’ said 
Mr. Daddy loudly. ‘He say it not right to poison the water. It 
not fair fight. And so he won’t come. And he send this man,’ 
and he pointed derisively at the envoy, ‘to make sacrifice to appease 
the ghosts of the people who were poisoned. Your Excellency 
see him cut the head off the cock? It all sillyrubbish! But the 
old king will have to come now. He will be ashamed of himself, 
and all the people will laugh at him, and that will please this young 
king, who hate him. He can’t stop away any more. Ho! no.’ 

‘And why not?” demanded the Governor. ey 

Mr. Daddy, whom the hospitality of the Secretary, combined 
with the heat and excitement, had rendered reckless, laughed cheer- 
fully. ‘ Because this man will go back to his master and tell him 
that the Governor has been to the ceremony, and made fine speech, 
and say it is all right, a fine thing to have done, and we must do it 
again if wecan. Ho! no, he can’t stop away no more.’ And Mr. 
Daddy stopped and smiled affably. 

The expression on the Governor’s face was so alarming that 
the king and chiefs who had been watching and listening uneasily 
instinctively drew away. They had not understood what was 
being said, but it was clear that all was not well. 

‘And do you mean to tell me,’ said the Governor slowly, ‘that 
I, the Governor of the Colony, the representative of the King of 
England, have been brought here at great personal inconvenience 
to give my sanction to an act of dastardly treachery? It is 
incredible! Uvtterly incredible ! ’ 

‘That old king be an old fool,’ said Mr. Daddy confidentially. 
‘This young king be right. I——’ 

‘How dare you speak to me in that manner!’ burst’ out the 
Governor, unable any longer to contain his wrath. ‘ Bring King 
Mensah’s envoy here, and don’t you dare to interpret one word 
more or less than I say !’ 

Cowed for the moment, Mr. Daddy beckoned to the envoy, who 
approached and stood before the Governor. 

“Now tell him, Mr. Daddy,’ said His Excellency, ‘that I, the 
Governor of the Colony, have a message to send his king.’ 

Mr. Daddy spoke to the man, who bowed low. ‘I have told 
him that, sah,’ he said. 

‘Say to him, that he is to tell his master, that I, the Governor, 
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have been brought here under entirely false pretences. Had I 
known the facts of the case, I should have taken the same attitude 
as he has done. And speak louder, that all may hear what I am 
saying.’ 

That Mr. Daddy was translating truly was evident from the 
look of satisfaction on the face of the envoy, and dismay on the 
faces of the young king and his followers. 

‘I have told him, sah.’ 

‘Tell him that there are certain deeds that are not honour- 
able, and the use of poison is one of them. I am glad that King 
Mensah realises that no decent man would be capable of resorting 
to such methods. That is all I have to say to him, but tell him 
to be careful to deliver my message truly. He may go now.’ 

‘The messenger thanks you, sah, and says he will take your 
words to his master,’ said Mr. Daddy, ‘and he will go at once.’ 

‘Let him go before any distorted version of this affair can get 
about,’ ordered the Governor. And with a bow the envoy 
departed. 

‘And now,’ said His Excellency, when the man had pushed 
through the throng and disappeared, ‘I have a few words to say 
to the young man who has put me in this position. Tell King 
Sackey to come here, Mr. Daddy.’ 

‘I am much struck with the intelligence of this young man,’ 
murmured the Secretary to the Inspector of Police. The Governor 
fortunately did not hear him. 

The king, still grasping his green silk umbrella, approached 
delicately. When within a few yards of the Governor, he met the 
cold grey eye, and saw the bristling white beard, his face blanched 
to a muddy yellow. He stopped short, shivered, and then throwing 
aside his green umbrella, turned and sped across the plain. 

There was a pause of bewilderment, and then his people followed 
him hot-foot. Gun-men, townsfolk, band—all streamed after him. 
For one moment Mr. Daddy hesitated, then followed too. His 
Excellency was left alone with his own party and the four hammock- 
men, whom the foresight of the Inspector had prevented from fleeing. 

‘ The king has the lead,’ cried the Secretary, peering from under 
his hand, ‘ but the next man’s running him pretty close. There’s 
one down! Mr. Daddy, of course.’ 

‘ Rather a turning of the tables,’ said the Chief Medical Officer. 
‘ Our arrival on the eve of this celebration gave that young king’ 
a chance of scoring off the old one, An opportunity his audacity 
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took full advantage of. But I fancy before long, he’ll be sorry for 
himself.’ 

“I disliked that young man at first sight,’ said the Secretary, 
“but his little scheme is blown upon. Thanks to the red box. Had 
it not been for that, Mr. Daddy would not have given the business 
away.’ 

‘No discussion, if you please, gentlemen!’ said the Governor 
sharply. ‘Ido not wish to hear any further remarks on the subject. 
We return at once to the camp. At six o’clock we shall begin our 
journey to the sea.’ 

W. H. Apams. 











RUHALEBEN. 


WE have heard here in England of the Hymn of Cheerfulness that 
the men sing at Ruhleben, the prisoners’ camp by Berlin, where 
some 5,000—British or of British nationality—have been interned 
now these nine months. To the writer, who was once an inmate 
of that camp, the Hymn is not the least impressive monument of 
the spirit of our people. It is not too easy to be happy in Ruhleben, 
but the men are in splendid heart. 

Imagine an enclosure, a rough oblong in shape, some three- 
quarters of a mile from west to east, and 400 yards on the average 
from north to south ; half of it comprising the yards and stables 
attached to the trotting course at Spandau, half the grand stands, 
the tea house, and the walks and lawns adjacent; the whole 
flanked on the south by high walls, a public road, and a railway 
embankment; on the north by fences and gates and the huge 
circle of the course, with other stands and buildings showing at 
intervals along its rim—these are the quarters of the 5,000. Up 
and down those yards and walks they play and dawdle from 
morning until evening, fighting monotony. Of late, as I have 
read, the race-course has been given them for games during certain 
hours of the day, and that is an alleviation ; but even at that the 
hours must often be a burden, and the thoughts of home and freedom 
have time to rankle. Here and there the conditions of life may 
be milder in the camp than they were in my time, in last Novem- 
ber ; but the picture that I propose to paint must be, in all essentials, 
and as far as it goes, as true now as it would have been then. I 
would ask my readers to bear in mind, however, that this is not 
a report upon the camp, nor an attempt to cast the balance between 
the merits and demerits of its management. For many reasons 
it is hardly wise for those who have been released from it to be 
quite free with their verdicts in the press, instead of waiting for 
the day when all the camps shall be broken up. There are more 
things in Ruhleben than I shall touch upon, both of the brighter 
and the shadier complexion. 

It is known that, before the general arrest of British civilians 
in Germany on November 6, a few unfortunates were interned 
on one suspicion or another in these same quarters by the race- 
course ; they were old stagers and a little prison-worn when we 
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arrived. Besides which, most of the stables had been converted 
and put to use for Russian prisoners, and we succeeded at first to 
all their inconveniences. It is not now necessary to describe at 
length the barracks that were thus made out of stable-blocks, 
since most people in England have read of them. The lucky ones 
among us were those to whom it fell to live on the ground floor, 
where the horse-boxes on either side of a wide central passage were 
fitted up with four, and afterwards with six, beds, and with chairs 
and tables and shelves, and formed little mess-rooms for their 
inmates. These quarters were warmer, roomier, lighter, and moré 
private than those in the haylofts upstairs, in which, during the 
first days of the internment, we were abominably crowded. The 
discomfort of those first days was very slight, probably, compared 
with the wet mud life in a trench in Flanders ; but it will take a long 
time before I forget the night on which, as one of 250 men arrested 
in Hamburg, and after a foodless twelve hours in a shunting and 
ambling train, I was marched into Ruhleben, disappointed of 
supper, and sent up to my loft, where each man tried to sleep 
wherever he could find room on a sprinkling of straw, and I, alas! 
right on the threshold, with a man’s legs across mine, and all the 
chinks in the door to cool me with the night wind. By day the 
men sat or shuffled in their dirty boots in the straw, or ate their 
soup in it, and mud and gravy began to infest us. No move was 
made at this time to let us sort ourselves according to congeniality, 
as has been done in other camps, and not everyone was joyful with 
his neighbour. In addition, the weather was dark, damp, and 
cold; and the food was black bread and coffee or the famous 
midday soup, of which also no more need be said. In fine, one 
felt that, if life could be supported for a week, the tether of endur- 
ance would be at a stretch. Happily, the next few days brought 
us relief. Our numbers were thinned to about half; we were 
served with sacks, into which the straw was stuffed for beds; 
and order was introduced into our manner of living. The loft 
was still a low and dark place, with little windows just above the 
floor, cold and draughty, and yet full of foul air. A spindle of a 
hot-water pipe, running across the middle of the room, was heated 
at seven in the evening and became cold again at midnight, unless 
there was no fuel for the engines and no heating at all. But, on 
the whole, there was nothing in our condition that amounted to 
hardship—nothing, at any rate, for healthy men. The food was 
poor in quality but—in November—fairly plentiful. A big loaf 
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of black bread was served to each man every other day, and I 
always had to throw a good half of mine into the dustbin before 
fetching the new one. (This waste of bread went on, indeed, in 
all the military establishments in Germany, so that the reservists 
helped their families out of rations.) And whoever had the luck 
to be possessed of pocket money might do very well at the canteens, 
where the ham, sausage, eggs, white bread, biscuits, white rolls, 
marmalade, cheese, hot coffee, and hot tea were good and cheap. 
If a man was short of clothing he might get it by post ; he might 
even get a bed or a carpet. There was a camp library, and no 
embargo on books ; there was also a daily post, and an exhaustless 
choiceofcompany. IrepeatthatI amnot giving Ruhleben a testi- 
monial ; but all these were solid comforts. If you take the case 
of the poor, the friendless, and the ill-clothed among us, and especi- 
ally the case of the ailing, the conditions were far less tolerable ; 
these men had real bodily distress to contend with—cold and poor 
food ; and perhaps a third of the camp, including a large con- 
tingent of seamen, whom the war had caught in German harbours, 
would belong to one or other of these categories. But the others, 
who had money to spend and woollens on their backs, might, in a 
happy moment, regard the camp life as a rest cure, carried out under 
very annoying restrictions, and damnably prolonged. In a happy 
moment; for, after all, the indefinite prospect, the wearing power 
of all the makeshifts and privations, and the sense of outrage, 
of being bound hand and foot, must needs tell by little and little. 
Qualms of weariness and longing must needs come ; but you would 
never know it from the breezy demeanour of the camp. 

A few memories of my short internment from November 8 to 27, 
1914, when I was released on grounds of health, may be worth re- 
cording. I never think of Ruhleben without a vision of columns 
of men, of all costumes, ages, sizes, and types, marching more or less 
four deep, with a German sergeant somewhere about them, and cans 
or pudding-bowls in their hands. The two kitchens were at the 
far end of the camp; and for some two hours at each meal-time 
—for some six hours a day—one or more of these columns were 
on the march between these kitchens and their barracks, where 
the food was taken. I can see such a column filing by the Kom- 
mandantur through the gate between the stable compound and 
the enclosure. There stands a German officer of high rank, an 
elderly man with a kindly face. Each of the prisoners raises his 
cap in passing, and the salute is courteously returned. It is 
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the Camp Commander, and I notice that he is pleased. For him, 
who had this courtesy in him, who gave it and evoked it, the 
prisoners had a special regard. And on the whole and in general 
our relations with authority were good-humoured, at any rate on our 
side, and were in many ways eased by the institution of the ‘ cap- 
tains,’ men chosen from among ourselves to mediate between us 
and the Command. We were not allowed to speak directly to 
an officer, but the captains spoke for us; and, in consequence, 
the sergeants and private soldiers attached to the barracks to run 
the routine of the day were the only ones among our warders with 
whom we came into close contact. They were Landsturm men, 
of any age between thirty and forty-five, mostly of the farmer 
class, a heavy sort of men in every respect. They did their work 
in an incisive, burly, stentorian fashion, seldom ill-naturedly, and 
never (so far as I could learn) with roughness—the thunder of the 
Prussian sergeant without his bolt. I have heard them nasty, 
but I have oftener heard them jest; considering the manners 
of their kind, they were, on the whole, commendable. The most 
frequent form of punishment was a day or more of solitary con- 
finement with a plank bed and bread and water. Discipline is 
a great art and a test of men, especially such discipline as was here 
required. My impression is that it was generally well adminis- 
tered ; but the antagonisms between the British and the German 
minds were bound to arise over it, and did arise. Every modern 
German believes in his heart that a man’s opinions are as amenable 
to the sergeant as his movements on parade; and there was a 
manifest intention to use the administrative machinery in order 
to sear our consciences with the German view of the concentration 
camps in England and of the superior humanity at Ruhleben. 
Thus it was dangerous to vent a complaint in the post. One of us 
who wrote ‘Send me some stores, for the rations here are in- 
tolerable,’ was tried for the offence, and let off with a warning. 
“ You have the face to complain of what you get,’ they said, ‘ while 
the camps in England are simply a scandal ’—einfach ein Skandal— 
with a shrill stress on the eloquent last syllable. And one day 
they put up on the notice board in the centre of the yard a whole 
sheaf of extracts from German or German-American papers con- 
aining distressful accounts of starving and verminous prisoners 
in England and of the callousness of the English warders. One of 
us, who had chanced to cut out a’number of extracts, also from the 
German press, in which the conditions in England were admitted 
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to be good, and even appeared to be much better than ours, made 
bold to pin these apologies beside the incriminations. He was 
made to take them down at once. The next day, whether in 
consequence of this incident (as was thought) or merely as a piece 
of tit-for-tat against the supposed practices in England, the sale of 
all newspapers in camp was stopped, and our utter lack of news 
became an intense annoyance. I mention these attempts at 
dosing our souls without anger, for it is not surprising that the 
Germans should do to others what they are always doing to them- 
selves. Indeed, when I consider the influences that played upon 
the men who had to deal with us—the delirious vengefulness of 
the whole German people—I wonder that we were treated, in the 
disciplinary or in any other respect, so well. There was a wide- 
spread demand among all classes that we should be made to suffer. 
After leaving the camp I heard—at second-hand certainly—of an 
illuminative incident that occurred at Christmas. A lady, walking 
along the road past the camp, and seeing a number of plum-puddings 
(whether rations or privately ordered I do not know) being carried 
in in baskets, fell into a patriotic fit. She rushed in, made for an 
officer, and screamed at him that such indulgences to Englishmen 
were simply outrageous. Whoever thinks that the public feeling 
cannot have been as bad as this should see the German Press of 
the last days of October or the first of November, say the Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt. German journalism has seldom dipped lower 
in the scale of childish savagery. 

Every kind of man seemed to be in camp. One saw with 
surprise how many of the British of all classes earn their livelihood 
in the country—jockeys and trainers, golf and tennis professionals, 
foremen and workmen from factories, seamen and ships’ stewards. 
I have already mentioned that the harbours were full of British 
ships when war broke out; their officers and crews, after lying 
in hulks at Hamburg, were now interned here. There were many 
merchants and business men, some in a big way; artists and 
musicians from the schools and centres of art ; and the first-fruits 
of the holiday traffic from England, which had just arrived on 
August 4, and in which the most conspicuous elements were under- 
graduates, public schoolmasters, and invalids for the Spas. 
Probably our largest section was that of the teachers of English 
resident in Germany, whether attached to the Universities or in 
private practice. Every one of us must often have reflected how 
* Necessity acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows.’ Next me, 
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in my loft, lay a man who had been brought over years before to 
be coachman to a German millionaire; after his master’s death 
he had driven a cab in Hamburg, married a German wife, and 
brought up a German-speaking son, who was also with us. Next 
him was a steward of an Atlantic liner, whose business it had been 
in better times to wait at the millionaires’ table, so that he never 
dined but on their remains of caviar and champagne; he did 
not like Ruhleben. Somewhere else in the room an estate agent 
from the north of England rigs up ingenious comforts in his corner, 
and takes his fate with canny complacence ; or a Canadian trapper 
discourses on ice-floes or snow-blindness, on American saw-mills 
or the salmon in the Fraser River, or some theme like that. A 
musician of European distinction was quartered with us one night. 
Finally, some dozen Germans—Germans by blood and speech, 
but British in law—were of our number : among them an electrical 
engineer, a horse-dealer, and a few clerks. A good quarter of 
the camp was of this class of ‘ British subjects —men who had 
used their legal nationality to escape from serving in the army of 
their proper fatherland, and now reaped the consequences. They 
were not in an enviable situation and were manifestly dejected. 
Not that the majority in camp were unfriendly ; indeed, some of 
the Germans used to air their minds incontinently without 
upsetting the humorous tolerance of their fellow-prisoners. I re- 
member on one rainy morning the usual vast file of men waiting 
before the windows of the canteen in the little morass in front of 
that establishment, and only one loud voice breaking the glum 
silence of their discomfort: ‘ England haben wir diese Schweinerer 
zu verdanken. Wem sonst?’ (No translation will render the hue 
of the sentence, but it meant that our ‘ filthy existence ’ was due 
to England, and to no one else.) Very few, if any, of these men 
were English in sympathy ; many of them could speak only their 
own language, so that all orders and public notices were issued in 
the two languages at once. There was much discussion in the 
press and in private throughout Germany on the treatment they 
should receive: Should they be interned or not ? if interned, should 
they be privileged or not ? In fact they were treated in exactly 
the same way as we, and for them the distaste of Ruhleben was all 
the keener for the greater hope of liberation that cheated them. 
There was cruel distress during the winter, at any rate in Berlin, 
among their wives and families, who had no claim to relief in 
Germany, and were either loth or unable to seek it in England. 
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The behaviour of the prisoners towards each other was kind 
and friendly. Not only were we a medley of people passing the 
time together, so that good-humour was a common advantage 
and a common need and the only business of the day. More than 
this, we all had one care at heart—the War; and very many of 
us had suffered by it, beside the inconvenience of the internment, 
a total upset of our lives. Businesses were ruined ; hundreds who 
had been working for Germans in one way or another were turned 
adrift ; all the English teachers at the Prussian, and I believe all 
at the non-Prussian, Universities were removed from the posts 
which some had filled for years and had regarded as life employments. 
What sort of a home will Germany be to such of these men as 
remain there after the War ? A distressful one at the very best. 
Many men to whom she had become a foster-mother, who had been 
grafted in her for years, will now return to England as to a strange 
place. Many more, to whom their German years were never 
anything but exile, will welcome joyously the change that gives 
them their own country again. To very many in either case, 
and especially to the older men, the future is full of uncertainty. 
A cloud of private anxieties hangs over Ruhleben to this moment, 
joining, as I believe, with the other influences that mellow tempers. 
In some respects the camp was like a school, with its oddities and 
its leaders (in my time they were being found out), its gossip 
about its masters, its extraordinary rumours, and its law-breaking. 
If you didn’t look out, somebody bagged your towel. I have 
seen @ man whose name is known in every German University, 
@ man grey in years and honours, stalking with the air of an under- 
ground conspiracy, and with a jug held in concealment beneath 
his coat, to fetch hot water for tea from where he ought not. Foot- 
ball and other games were played hard and all day, as far as the 
confined spaces allowed ; and every night there was a concert 
in the grand stand with really good singing at times. Music was 
our strong point ; the barracks gave their own concerts and vied 
with each other ; and at Christmas the united talent of the camp 
performed the Messiah to admiration. In other respects the 
place was like a town; for every man who had a trade could ply 
it and set up shop. In a few days there were tailors, barbers, 
bootmakers in practice, and a host of bootblacks to whom the mud 
was a’ friend. Later, as I have heard, the dentists also were 
allowed to import their tools and get to work. Here and there 
you might see advertisements posted up, as, for instance, ‘ Young 
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man desires to act as valet to fellow prisoner for moderate wages,’ 
or ‘ Prisoner will fetch and buy for other prisoners for a small 
commission.’ When all is said, however, the camp was most like 
what it is—a gaol. Most of us were past football and rounders ; 
we just walked and talked, and watched for omens of release, 
and bamboozled ourselves with rumour ; and the price of any solid 
news was above rubies. 

But as for the evils of Ruhleben, Memory, the pleasant liar, 
is inclined to hold them light. Sensible enough in reality, they 
become in retrospect only a foil to brighter things. And as always 
happens in any stirring experience, the mind is left with a jumble 
of impressions, some humanly significant, some merely odd or 
vivid.—Somewhere in the yards of the camp a face, flushed as a 
schoolboy’s, flashes past me with, ‘They’ve got the Emden.’—I 
am driven in an omnibus with six other prisoners to the docks at 
Hamburg, and we pull up by a railway track, where a train is 
standing loaded with men. We fall to disputing if the men are 
English, and to settle it one of my companions leans from the 
window and vociferates, ‘Are we downhearted?’ There is a 
roar from the train.—I am one of a big crowd before the gate of 
Ruhleben, and the sentry is parleying, the gate ajar, with someone 
outside. It is a prisoner’s wife who wishes to speak to her husband, 
but may not. A man outside shouts that he will lift the baby that 
the husband may see it over the wall: In a minute the baby 
emerges; a cheer ascends.—We are massed in columns eight 
deep, silent, with bared heads, while the body of a seaman, who 
has died in hospital, is carried by to burial. Over in England he 
has left a wife and five children.—A footballer tumbles into a pool 
of liquid mud, and resumes the game with a dripping coat; where- 
upon one of the spectators, who hails indisputably from Lancashire, 
marches up to him with an attitude of murderous menace and 
with awful language, bidding him take the coat off, or the mud 
will soak in. The footballer, without a word, hands the garment 
to the ferocious man, and the ferocious man walks up and down 
for some twenty minutes, waving it in the air to dry. My country- 
men are extraordinary people.—Thus the memories tumble out 
in the way they are stored. The pleasantest and, I hope, longest 
belong to the chapter of comradeship. It was the opportunity 
of a lifetime for making friends. To many men who had been 
islanded in Germany from the beginning of the War, it was a vast 
refreshment to see Englishmen again, and to hold firmer to the 
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faith that the War was not lost ; for the German papers could not 
lie so hard to none effect. There were services on Sundays in the 
grand stand, conducted by lay prisoners, the British chaplain 
in Berlin not being allowed into the camp during the first weeks 
of the internment ; simple services, and very impressive. Finally, 
I will record an incident that happened a day or two after our 
arrival. An American lady was permitted to visit the place, 
and not only to look into some of the arrangements, but to speak 
to the prisoners. She asked a man in my hearing if he were content 
with his food and lodging. To this he gave no answer, but he 
said, as far as I can recollect his words: ‘Madame, whatever 
you write, don’t write that we blame England for this. The 
Germans say they will let us go if the English Government will 
release its prisoners over there; and the Government won’t, and 
we are content. We will not be released, if it would be awkward 
for the War Office at home.’ And that was the common sentiment 
of the camp. 

Coming to Ruhleben I had the same feeling as has always 
possessed me after crossing from Germany to England of being 
among kinder and more comradely men, among men whose way 
of thinking is more open and direct and on all human questions 
more humane. But the sudden and fresh contact gives an edge 
in the mind to a certain smack of truth, along with all the absurdity, 
in the German view of us. That view was expounded to meone day 
by a friend of mine among the German prisoners, a student of 
English literature and English affairs, and I give it as nearly as 
I can in his words. ‘I have been watching your people here,’ 
he said, ‘and I believe more than ever that we shall win. Did 
you read of our infantry charging in Flanders with “ Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles,” and did you read of your infantry charging 
us with ‘‘ Here weare, here we are again”. . . Thisis quite illustra- 
tive ; you are wanting in depth. You prate of the justice of your 
cause, and yet you do not go into the War, like our people, religiously 
and devoutly, for you haven’t that in you. If you had, there 
would be no strikes against the common good, and there would be 
national service. Lord Curzon says he hopes the Bengal Lancers 
will ride into Berlin. Does he not blush for the disgrace of paying 
Indians to fight your battles, and does he not know that all failing 
Empires have done the like ? You have come to think that you can 
shirk your duty and enjoy its rewards. And in other ways besides 
you are neglecting the things on which the world is built. Look 
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at the men here. Are they as tidy as our men, as ingenious in the 
details of life, or as well taught ? Should you say they had been 
as well nursed in childhood and as well fed in youth? There is 
an Englishman in my loft, a railway clerk, and he does not know 
where Copenhagen is. You say we are fighting the War by science 
and machinery, but that you are better man for man. Didn’t 
the Dervishes in the Sudan say that of you? I listen to your 
fellows talking, and they are amazingly flippant and juvenile; 
they have no Kultur! Do you suppose all this will not tell, not 
only in the War, but in the secular struggle between us? You 
still have your righteousness, I believe. Well, you remember that 
line in Pope, “ He had his jest, but they had his estate.” Some 
day or other you will have your righteousness, but your estate 
will be ours.” Time is about to show whether that riper humanity 
which we know and love in England is equal to the needs of the 
hour and convertible to military force. Does it amount not only 
to kindly judgments and manners, but to a capacity for such 
devotion as will purge away our inefficiencies as by fire ? Does it 
imply the ‘ depth ’ that my German friend cannot see in us? Are 
our moral professions in the War mere cant, as the Germans say, 
or are we ready to pay the fee when we pray God to judge our 
cause ? Surely we are, and surely our people have paid heavily 
already. And yet there is no disloyalty in asking the question ; 
for who will say that we are giving to the War at the present hour 
as much as we might, or as much as our enemies have given ? 
As soon as the camp was started, petitions for release on one 
ground or another began to pour in to the Command. I heard 
that they received no fewer than 1,500 of these documents. The 
first man to be let go, or nearly the first, owed his luck to an inter- 
cessory telegram from the Crown Prince. After a few days cer- 
tain high officers in the Army, whose racing establishments were 
spoiling by neglect, obtained the release of a number of jockeys 
and trainers, to the lively scandal of the public. Several other 
men had been let out before my turn came on November 27. 
My plea had been a danger of blindness, and a record of ten years’ 
service to the State as a teacher of English. So on the afternoon 
of that day I took leave of my friends at the gate, and my pass 
carried me through the double ring of sentries outside the camp 
to the station. That evening in the Kommandantur in Berlin 
I met two more liberated prisoners; they had been foremen at 
1 This word means, in most cases, ‘information.’ 
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some agricultural implements works at Magdeburg, and were 
described by their employers as indispensable. Two days later 
another Ruhlebener accosted me in the street. Some years before, 
he said, he had come into possession by an extraordinary chance 
of the German naval plans for the defence of the north coast, 
and had returned them to the German Admiralty ; his release 
from the camp was the reward of his honesty. The British colony 
in Berlin had almost dwindled to a few women, mostly wives or 
mothers of the interned, and a few boys and old men. They were 
suffering, so far as I could learn, not more annoyance than was 
to be expected in the circumstances. Moreover, between the 
capital of the Empire and several other places, Hamburg for in- 
stance, there is a difference in temper. Berlin since the beginning 
of the War has been more demonstrative, more exuberant and 
light-hearted, and a shade more tolerant of the enemy. Hamburg, 
with its long lines of solitary wharves and silent cranes, has entered 
the conflict with a quiet and deadly hate; and though I never 
heard that the English in the gates had any actual wrongs to 
bemoan, the air is milder for them in Berlin. There is a 
certain café, for instance, outside the English Church where, for a 
quarter of a century, the congregation has been wont to partake of 
rolls and coffee between the services on Sunday mornings; and 
to this very day the remnant of the congregation repair thither 
(for the church, being American as well as English, is still open) 
and use their own tongue, no man forbidding them ; which would 
be, I suppose, a sheer impossibility in any other town. Six weeks 
after my release I sped westwards in the train past the walls of 
Ruhleben, that loomed obscurely in a pall of fog, with a strangely 
vivid feeling which I once heard described by another liberated 
prisoner. ‘I feel a brute,’ he said, ‘to have left them.’ 


A. M. D. Hueuss. 
Press Burgau: Passep FoR PUBLICATION. 

















AT WESTMINSTER IN WAR TIME. 
BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


Tue session still running, the last in the first Parliament elected 
in the reign of George V., will holda unique place in history. This 
would be achieved since it is coincidental with a devastating 
war in which seven countries are fighting for their existence. 
Beyond that is the unparalleled situation established within the 
walls of Parliament in the relations of political parties. 

Birth of the new era was announced in a dramatic scene, one of a 
series that have marked progress of the War. On the afternoon 
of Thursday, July 30, in last year, a crowded House of Commons 
met in anticipation of fresh development of a prolonged controversy. 
The long journey of the Home Rule Bill was ended. By opera- 
tion of the Parliament Act it was about to be added to the Statute 
Book in despite of resistance by the House of Lords. Ulster was 
up in arms, and the country was disturbed by apprehension of what 
would happen when, in due course, the Act was enforced and a 
National Parliament re-established in historic quarters on 
College Green. By way of placating opposition the Government 
had brought in a Bill which, in unconscious sympathy with 
Hibernian humour, was designed to amend an Act of Parliament 
de jure not yet existent. : 

The sitting of the House on this July afternoon was appointed 
for the Second Reading of this measure known as the Home Rule Act 
Amendment Bill. Urgent whips brought down a full muster on 
either side. All the talk that rustled through the House while 
questions were in progress turned upon the anticipated speech of the 
Prime Minister on moving the Second Reading of the Bill. What 
line would he take at this critical turn? Would he declare for 
absolute reinstatement of the measure as it had been submitted to 
the House of Lords and virtually rejected ? Or would he proffer 
concessions that might even at this last moment disarm opposition ? 

Mr. Asquith was concerned for none of these things. The opening 
sentence of his speech stilled the excited House into condition of 
anxiously strained expectancy. 

“I do not,’ he said, ‘ propose to move the motion that stands 
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in my name. We have met to-day,’ hecontinued in slow, solemn 
tone, ‘ under conditions of gravity unparalleled in the experience 
of every one of us. The issues of peace and war are hanging in the 
balance, and with them the risk of a catastrophe the dimensions 
or the effect of which it is impossible to measure.’ 

Amid breathless silence he pleaded the vital importance of 
Parliament presenting a united front, able to speak and act with the 
authority of an undivided nation resolute in purpose. Mr. Bonar Law 
promptly rose to the height of patriotism, from which, through the 
slow progress of the War, he has never deviated. Speaking for him- 
self and the party of which he was Leader, he gave unqualified assent 
to the proposition that, whatever might be the domestic differences 
but yesterday disturbing the peace of Parliament, they must not be 
allowed to prevent the presentation of a solid front in face of the 
enemy. 

Thus in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the situation was 
transformed. The Amending Bill to the Home Rule Act abruptly 
halted at the moment when its goal was in sight. In the prosaic 
manner affected at the table of the House of Commons under the 
most exciting circumstances it was formally put down to be pro- 
ceeded with ‘on Monday next.’ That was merely a flash of Parlia- 
mentary saturnine humour. Not on Monday next nor on any 
subsequent day of the Session was Humpty-Dumpty set up again. 
The Prime Minister, with quick appreciation of the gravity of the 
situation in which Parliament found itself suddenly plunged, gave a 
pledge that, during the crisis now opening, business should be con- 
fined to necessary matters, avoiding questions of a controversial 
character. 

That undertaking, honourably observed, was the key-note to the 
pean of party peace straightway established in the lists at West- 
minster. Transformation was instant and proved to be permanent. 
Conservative or Liberal, Home Ruler or Unionist, English member, 
Irish or Welsh, whatever they be, were each all one in their loyalty 
to the country, and their determination to sink party prejudice 
and personal feeling i in the effort to sustain and encourage His 
Majesty’s Ministers in the great work suddenly, without note of 
warning, imposed upon them. 

On Tuesday, July 28, 1914, Austria declared war against Serbia. 
On August 1 Germany flung her gauntlet in the face of Russia. 
This was followed on thefnext day by the Ultimatum to Belgium. 
On Monday, August 3, Germany, finally throwing off the cloak that 
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had hidden long preparation, launched her armies against France. 
What would England say, or, more important, what would she do ? 
As the world now knows, Germany almost up to the last cherished the 
conviction that she would do nothing, leaving Belgium to her fate 
and forsaking her ancient ally, France, in a moment of dire peril. 

On this momentous Monday in August the House of Commons 
was thronged from floor to topmost range of the Strangers’ Gallery. 
When, in 1886, Gladstone introduced his firs; Home Rule Bill, 
the rush of members fighting for seats was partially met by pro- 
vision of double rows of chairs ranged on the floor of the House. 
After an interval of twenty-eight years recourse was again had 
to the chairs. Peers, struggling for places in their Gallery as if 
they were ordinary borough members, early filled its limited space. 
Late-comers reckoned themselves fortunate if they found standing 
room at the head of the stairway. 

There were significant vacancies in the serried row of Foreign 
Ministers in the Diplomatic Gallery. No room to-day for the 
representative of Germany. Absent, too, was the popular Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador, long a leading light in London society. 
During the progress of the War one has often wondered from what 
quarter of forlorn Austria has Count Mensdorff looked on, thinking 
of days that are no more, and never will be again, spent in his 
haunts in loved London? Among the group who found places was 
the Belgian Minister, an equally familiar figure in the London 
season. Unwonted gravity shadowed the face and marked the 
bearing of Count Lalaing. He knew that words about to be uttered 
on behalf of England were big with the fate of his country. 

Most of the Foreign Ministers were habitués of the House, familiar 
with its ways. Looking on the crowded scene below, they must 
have been conscious of a radical change wrought with magically 
swift effect. A week earlier political parties had preserved their 
customary attitude of hostility. Across the floor they snapped at 
each other distrust and dislike. Long brooding revolt of armed 
forces in Ireland had leaped into flame. Mob and military had come 
to blows. Victims of the affray lay dead in the streets of Dublin. 
In both Houses of Parliament rancour between Unionists and Home 
Rulers blazed in fury. 

This condition of affairs played its part in leading the Kaiser 
on the pathway to ruin. England’s difficulty was Germany’s 
opportunity. Counting confidently on the outbreak of war serving 
as signal for rebellion in South Africa, revolt in India, a dash for 
43—2 
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independence on the part of the Colonies, he was equally certain that 
civil war in Ireland would finally cripple the inadequate military 
resources of Great Britain. Before this historic sitting closed he 
had reason to know that hope, based on the state of Ireland and the 
attitude assumed thereanent by the Leaders of the Unionist Party, 
was as delusive as proved to be his other cherished dreams. 

In a brief speech, the delivery marked by unusual emotion on 
the part of a man almost phlegmatic by temperament, Sir Edward 
Grey announced that England meant to stand by France, and would 
fulfil her treaty obligations to Belgium. Cheer after cheer from the 
crowded, suddenly united audience greeted the declaration. Party 
lines were obliterated. Members representing four nationalities 
were inspired by the proud thought that they were all citizens of a 
great empire threatened with destruction. 

The first sign of the new order of things came from the Leader 
of the Opposition. Rising when the Foreign Secretary resumed his 
seat, Mr. Bonar Law paused for a full minute, his head bent before 
the storm of cheering that continuously hailed the decision of the 
Government. 

‘ Whatever steps His Majesty’s Government think it necessary 
to take for the honour and security of this country,’ he said, when 
the storm lulled, ‘ they can rely on the unhesitating support of the 
Opposition.’ 

This though encouraging was not unexpected. Upon authority, 
whose identity is whelmed in the abyss of ages, we know ‘ it is the 
duty of the Opposition to oppose.’ But not when the country is 
in danger. What was unforeseen was the interposition of Mr. 
John Redmond with the assurance that the Government might 
reinforce their fighting line on the Continent by withdrawing from 
Ireland every man of their troops. 

‘ The coast of Ireland,’ he added, ‘ will be defended from foreign 
invasion by our armed sons. For this purpose Nationalist Catholics 
in the south will be only too glad to join hands with armed Protestant 
Ulstermen in the north.’ 

This burying of the hatchet of faction in Ireland, if only temporary, 
was promptly seconded by Sir Edward Carson. In the months that 
followed upon this memorable truce of party faction, the story of the 
War has been illuminated by the dashing bravery of Irish regiments, 
recruited equally, from Home Rule and Unionist quarters, fighting 
side by side with}Englishmen, Scots, and Welshmen for the life of 
an Empire at last unreservedly united. 
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Next day the House of Commons was again thronged. It was 
known there had been a Cabinet Council in the morning. Announce- 
ment of its decision was eagerly awaited. The Prime Minister did 
not long dally in possession of his secret. As soon as the Speaker 
took the Chair, he stated that a telegram had that morning 
been sent to Berlin demanding assurance of the maintenance of 
Belgian neutrality. 

‘We have asked,’ said the Premier, as quietly as if he were 
mentioning request for early reply to a dinner invitation, ‘ that a 
satisfactory answer shall be given before midnight.’ 

The listening House understood what this formula meant. 
When Big Ben tolled the hour of midnight, Great Britain and 
Germany would be at war. 

A cheer, fierce in its intensity, approved the challenge. The House 
of Commons knew that England’s hands were clean; that she was 
spotlessly free from responsibility for the slaughter and the sorrow, 
the destruction of prosperous cities, the ravaging of peaceful hamlets, 
the murder (and worse) of women and children, the breaking-up 
of empires that might follow on Germany’s jack-booting of the 
emissary of Peace. Its immediate response was to pass, as rapidly 
as they could be put from the Chair, all outstanding votes for Army, 
Navy, and Civil Service estimates, amounting to £104,642,055. 

The business of the short sitting apparently concluded, the 
Premier, rising from the Treasury Bench, walked down the floor 
as if he were going to leave by the glass door leading to the Lobby, 
for him an unusual exit. Halting at the Bar, he turned about and 
faced the crowded benches, whence he was watched with quickened 
interest. Grave events had within the last forty-eight hours made 
him the Herald of War. What might be this missive he now held 
in his hand ? 

‘A letter from His Majesty, signed by his own hand.’ 

With obeisance thrice repeated, he advanced to the table and 
handed the document to the Clerk, who passed it to the Speaker. 
All heads were bared as the message wasread. It announced that 
Proclamation would forthwith issue mobilising the regular Army and 
embodying the Territorial Forces. 

Thus began on the part of Great Britain the biggest, bloodiest 
war in which she had, through the centuries, been called upon to 
defend her honour and her life. 


The unparalleled state of things established at Westminster 
in August of last year, since rigorously maintained, is the more 
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striking by contrast with the months immediately preceding out- 
break of war. Throughout the earlier portion of the Session 
Unionists in both Houses, fighting in the last ditch against the Home 
Rule Bill, adopted the practice of a minority conscious of inability 
to avert defeat, but resolved to dispute every inch of ground. They 
had no chance against the serried Ministerial host in a regular pitched 
battle. Their only hope was in the success of a carefully planned 
surprise. What are known as ‘snap divisions’ were constantly 
sprung upon Ministers, occasionally with the result of reducing their 
majority to a perilous point. 

The death of the Liberal Whip, Mr. Illingworth, lamented on 
both sides, was probably hastened by the nightly state of worry 
through which he lived, never feeling safe till the House was 
actually up. 

In course of debate on whatsoever subject, the strained relations 
of parties were testified to by sharp outbreaks of passion. Climax 
was reached when one night Mr. Ronald M‘Neill, emulous of the 
fame of Jenny Geddes, flung a book at the head of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The missile of the heroine of Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism was a footstool. The volume with which the Member for 
St. Augustine’s caught Mr. Winston Churchill ‘one in the eye’ 
as he passed out to the Division Lobby, was a copy of the ‘ Rules 
preserving Order in Debate.’ The humour of this selection, not less 
delightful because it was unconscious, so charmed the House that, 
when on the next day Mr. M‘Neill apologised for an outbreak of 
patriotic passion, he was genially cheered. 

The incident is important chiefly as indicating the existence of 
smouldering fire beneath the surface of restrained debate. Happily, 
in this final bout round the latest Home Rule Bill, there was nothing 
approaching the historic free fight on the floor of the House that 
marked the final Committee stage of Mr. Gladstone’s first measure. 
But the spirit was there, and no one could say at what moment it 
might not burst into flame. 


With war raging in Flanders and France peace reigned at West- 
minster. Though inevitably a temporary truce, it proved to be 
not a hollow one. The pledge of amity promptly given by the 
Leader of the Opposition on behalf of himself and his party was 
observed in the spirit as well as in the letter. Not only did party 
opposition vanish from the floor of both Houses, Ex-Ministers 
strenuously, unreservedly, devoted themselves to the furtherance of 
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Government plans for meeting the National crisis. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain sat in council with Mr. Lloyd George devising and 
shaping financial schemes. Mr. Arthur Balfour was in constant 
attendance on the meetings of the Imperial Defence Committee, 
which holds in its hand the threads of action on land and sea. 

History presents no parallel to this happy state of things. It 
does not tell of Fox devoting himself to the assistance of Pitt, when 

the great Pilot was wearing himself out in effort to weather the storm 
created by Napoleon. Coming to later times, the student of history 
will search in vain for evidence of similar single-minded patriotism 
on the part of the Opposition during the dire straits of the Boer 
War. 

Whilst this condition of affairs was honourable to all concerned, 
there was about it a certain artificiality that precluded permanency. 
There was a growing feeling in Parliament and the country that the 
situation should be regularised, and that, by sharing ministerial 
office, the Leaders of the Opposition should accept responsibility 
as well as exercise power. Disposition to entertain the idea of 
a Coalition Government found its first utterance in a question 
addressed to the Prime Minister from his own side of the House. 

Asked what he thought of the expediency of such a course, Mr. 
Asquith curtly replied that it was not contemplated, adding that 
he did not believe it was likely to meet with general consent. 

Four days later the topic was incidentally alluded to in debate 
on the formal motion for adjournment. So little importance did it 
assume, that the Government was during its brief progress solely 
represented on the Treasury Bench by the Chief Whip. Events 
came to a head with the dramatic suddenness that marked earlier 
stages of this memorable Session. On Wednesday, May 19, being 
the 279th day of war, the Prime Minister hurried into the House 
just before its rising, and announced that negotiations were in 
progress with the Leaders of the Opposition for the formation of 
a Coalition Government. 

The bolt falling out of the blue was hurled from the Admiralty. 
Relations between the First Lord and the First Sea Lord, increasingly 
strained since the Fleet, unsupported by an army, attempted to force 
the barriers of the Dardanelles, reached the breaking-point. Lord 
Fisher placed his resignation in the hands of the Prime Minister. 
Reconstruction of the administration of naval affairs being inevit- 
able, Mr. Asquith’s halting footsteps in direction of a Coalition 
Government were quickened. He placed himself in communication 
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with Mr. Bonar Law, inviting the Leaders of the Opposition to 
‘join force with us in a combined Administration, whose common 
action should be exclusively directed to the issue of the War.’ The 
invitation was cordially accepted. 

A Cabinet was formed consisting of twelve Liberals, eight 
Unionists, one Labour representative, and Lord Kitchener. We 
have Disraeli’s authority for the axiom that England does not 
like Coalition Governments. It has got along with increasing trust 
and confidence in the present one. 


Within the House of Commons transmogrification is displayed 
in various details. Rarely does it sit up to the maximum limit 
of eleven o’clock. The cry ‘ Who goes home?’ is more commonly 
heard in the Lobby between five and six in the afternoon. Party 
opposition being non-existent, the occupation of the Whips is gone. 
As divisions are neither threatened nor expected, the customary 
daily summons to attend the sittings is intermitted. It is part 
of the duty of the Ministerial Whip to take turn on sentry work 
at the exit door of the Lobby. In ordinary times no member of the 
Party is allowed to pass out unchallenged, or permitted to depart 
if a division be pending. Since August in last year, the Whip’s seat 
by the doorway is empty, the stairway leading out to Palace Yard 
and liberty unsentinelled. 

For the first time in the forty-five years I have been intimately 
acquainted with Parliament, I find an assembly actually and solely 
engaged upon the despatch of business. There is no party faction, 
no making long speeches for the pleasure the process gives 
(exclusively) to the manufacturer. Appointed business is got through 
not with indecent haste, but with honest and solemn conviction that 
demands, whether for men or money, made by an Executive Govern- 
ment that by unique combination of statesmen represents the 
nation, are based upon full knowledge of the necessities of to-day 
and to-morrow.: It is accordingly not worth wasting time in 
voluble criticism. 

It is possible that the lesson learned in this hour of peril may 
have permanently useful effect upon the direction of business at 
Westminster when Peace is re-established. Meanwhile, we see the 
realisation of the poet’s dream :— 


‘When none were for a Party, 
But all were for the State.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
HIS LUCKY DAY. 


ScHWITTER had taken in five hundred dollars the previous day. 

‘ Five hundred gross,’ the little man hastened to explain. ‘ But 
you're right, Mr. Le Moyne. And I guess it would please her. 
It’s going hard with her, just now, that she hasn’t any women 
friends about. It’s in the safe, in cash; I haven’t had time to 
take it to the bank.’ He seemed to apologise to himself for the 
unbusinesslike proceeding of lending an entire day’s gross receipts 
on no security. ‘ It’s better to get him away, of course. It’s good 
business. I have tried to have an orderly place. If they arrest 
him here——’ 

His voice trailed off. He had come a far way from the day he 
walked down the Street and eyed its poplars with appraising eyes— 
a far way. Now he had a son, and the child’s mother looked at 
him with tragic eyes. It was arranged that K. should go back to 
town, coming back late that night to pick up Joe at a lonely point 
on the road and to drive him to a railroad station across the county. 
But, as it happened, he went back that afternoon. 

He had told Schwitter he would be at the hospital, and the 
message found him there. Wilson was holding his own, conscious 
now and making a hard fight. The message from Schwitter was 
very brief : 

“Something has happened, and Tillie wants you. I don’t like 
to trouble you again, but she—wants you.’ 

K. was rather grey of face by that time, having had no sleep 
and little food. But he got into the hired machine again—its 
hire was running up: he feared to compute it—and turned it 
toward Hillfoot. But first of all he drove back to the Street and 
walked without ringing into Mrs. McKee’s. 

Neither a year’s time nor Mrs. McKee’s approaching change 
of state had altered the ‘mealing’ house. The ticket-punch 


1 Copyright in the United States of America by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
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still lay on the hat-rack in the hall. Through the rusty screen 
of the back parlour window one viewed the spirea, still in need of 
spraying. Mrs. McKee herself was in’ the pantry, placing one 
slice of tomato and three small lettuce leaves on an interminable 
succession of plates. 

K., who was privileged, walked back. 

‘I’ve got a car at the door,’ he announced, ‘ and there’s nothing 
so extravagant as an empty seat in an automobile. Will you take 
a ride 2’ 

Mrs. McKee agreed. Being of the class who believe a boudoir cap 
the ideal head-dress for a motor-car, she apologised for having none. 

‘If I’d known you were coming I would have borrowed a cap,’ 
she said. ‘Miss Tripp, the third floor front, has a nice one. It 
does save the hair. If you'll take me in my toque——’ 

K. said he’d take her in her toque, and waited with some anxiety, 
having not the faintest idea what a toque was. He was not without 
other anxieties. What if the sight of Tillie’s baby did not do all 
that he expected? Good women could be most cruel. And 
Schwitter had been very vague. But here K. was more sure of 
himself. The little man’s voice had expressed as exactly as words 
the sense of a bereavement that was not a grief. 

He was counting on Mrs. McKee’s old fondness for the girl to 
bring them together. But, as they neared the house with its 
lanterns and tables, its whitewashed stones outlining the drive, 
its small upper window behind which Joe was waiting for night, 
his heart failed him, rather. He had a masculine dislike for 
meddling, and yet-—— 

Mrs. McKee had suddenly seen the name in the wooden arch 
over the gate: ‘Schwitter’s.’ 

‘I’m not going in there, Mr. Le Moyne.’ 

‘Tillie’s not in the house. She’s back in the barn.’ 

“In the barn!’ 

‘She didn’t approve of all that went on there, so she moved 
back. It’s very comfortable and clean; it smells of hay. You'd 
be surprised how nice it is.’ 

‘The like of her!’ snorted Mrs. McKee. ‘She’s late with her 
conscience, I’m thinking.’ 

‘ Last night,’ K. remarked, hands on the wheel, but car stopped, 
‘she had a child there. It—it’s rather like very old times, isn’t it ? 
A man-child, Mrs. McKee, not in a manger, of course.’ 

‘ What do you want me to do?’ Mrs. McKee demanded. 
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Her tone, which was fierce at the beginning, ended feebly. 
She was suddenly afraid of this tall young man with the sober eyes. 
He was going to make her the laughing-stock of the Street. 

‘I want you to go in and visit her, as you would any woman who'd 
had a new baby and needs a friend. Lie a little—’ Mrs. McKee 
gasped. ‘Tell her the baby’s pretty. Tell her you’ve been wanting 
to see her.’ His tone was suddenly stern. ‘ Lie a little, for your 
soul’s sake.’ 

She wavered, and while she wavered he drove her in under the 
arch with the shameful name, and back to the barn. But there 
he had the tact to remain in the car, and Mrs. McKee’s peace with 
Tillie was made alone. When, five minutes later, she beckoned 
him from the door of the barn, her eyes were red. 

“Come in, Mr. K..,” she said. ‘The wife’s dead, poor thing. 
They’re going to be married right away.’ 

The clergyman was coming along the path with Schwitter at 
his heels. K. entered the barn. At the door to Tillie’s room he 
uncovered his head. The child was asleep at her breast. 


The five thousand dollar check from Mr. Lorenz had saved 
Palmer Howe’s credit. On the strength of the deposit, he borrowed 
a thousand at the bank with which he meant to pay his bills, arrears 
at the University and Country clubs, a hundred dollars lost throwing 
_ aces with poker dice, various obligations of Christine’s. 

The immediate result of the money was good. He drank nothing 
for a week, went into the details of the new venture with Christine’s 
father, sat at home with Christine on her balcony in the evenings. 
With the knowledge that he could pay his obligations, he postponed 
the day. He liked the feeling of a bank account in four figures. 

The first evening or two Christine’s pleasure in having him there 
gratified him. He felt kind, magnanimous, was almost virtuous. 
On the third evening he was restless. It occurred to him that his 
wife was beginning to take his presence as a matter of course. 
He wanted cold bottled beer. When he found that the ice was 
out and the beer warm and flat, he was furious. 

Christine had been making a fight, although her heart was only 
half in it. She was resolutely good-humoured, ignored the past, 
dressed for Palmer in the things he liked. They still took their 
dinners at the Lorenz house up the Street. When she saw that the 
haphazard table service there irritated him, she coaxed her mother 
into getting a butler. 
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The Street sniffed at the butler behind his stately back. Secretly 
and in its heart,fit was proud of him. With a half-dozen automo- 
biles, and Christine Howe putting on low neck in the evenings, and 
now a butler, not to mention Harriet Kennedy’s Mimi, it ceased 
to pride itself on its commonplaceness, ignorant of the fact that in 
its very lack of affectation had lain its charm. 

On the night that Joe shot Max Wilson, Palmer was noticeably 
restless. He had seen Grace Irving that day for the first time but 
once since the motor accident. To do him justice, his dissipation 
in the past few months had not included women. 

The girl had a strange fascination for him. Perhaps she typified 
the care-free days before his marriage; perhaps the attraction 
was deeper, fundamental. He met her in the street the day before 
the Wilson accident. The sight of her walking sedately along in 
her shop-girl’s black dress had been enough to set his pulses racing. 
When he saw that she meant to pass him, he fell into step beside 
her. 

“I believe you were going to cut me!’ 

‘I was in a hurry.’ 

* Still in the store ?’ 

‘Yes.’ And, after a second’s hesitation : ‘ I’m keeping straight, 
too.” 

‘ How are you getting along ? ’ 

* Pretty well. I’ve had my salary raised.’ 

“Do you have to walk as fast as this ?’ 

‘I said I was in a hurry. Once a week I get off a little early. 
Tien? 

He eyed her suspiciously. 

‘Early! What for ?’ 

‘I go to the hospital. The Rosenfeld boy is still there, you 
know.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

But a moment later he burst out irritably : 

‘That was an accident, Grace. The boy took the chance when 
he engaged to drive the car. I’m sorry, of course. I dream of 

the little devil sometimes, lying there. [I'll tell you what I'll do,’ 
he added magnanimously. ‘I'll stop in and talk to Wilson. He 
ought to have done something’ before this.’ 

‘The boy’s not strong enough yet. I don’t think you can do 
anything for him,‘unless——’ 

The monstrous injustice of the thing overcame her. Palmer 
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and she walking about, and the boy lying on his hot bed! She 
choked. 

‘Well ?’ 

‘He worries about his mother. If you could give her some 
money, it would help.’ 

‘Money! Good heavens! I owe everybody.’ 

‘You owe him too, don’t you? He'll never walk again.’ 

‘I can’t give them ten dollars. I don’t see that I’m under any 
obligation, anyhow. I paid his board for two months in the hospital.’ 

When she did not acknowledge this generosity—amounting 
to forty-eight dollars—his irritation grew. Her silence was an 
accusation. Her manner galled him, too. She was too calm in 
his presence, too cold. Where she had once palpitated visibly 
under his warm gaze, she was now self-possessed and quiet. Where 
it had pleased his pride to think that he had given her up, he found 
that the shoe was on the other foot. 

At the entrance to a side street she stopped. 

“TI turn off here.’ 

‘May I come and see you some time ?’ 

“No, please.’ 

‘ That’s flat, is it 2?” 

‘It is, Palmer.’ 

He swung around savagely and left her. 

The next day he drew the thousand dollars from the bank. 
A good many of his debts he wanted to pay in cash; there was 
no use putting cheques through, with incriminating endorsements. 
Also, he liked the idea of carrying a roll of money around. The 
big fellows at the clubs always had a wad and peeled off bills like 
skin off an onion. He took a couple of drinks to celebrate his 
approaching immunity from debt. 

He played auction bridge that afternoon in a private room at 
one of the hotels with the three men he had lunched with. Luck 
seemed to be with him. He won eighty dollars, and thrust it 
loose in his trousers pocket. Money seemed to bring money! 
If he could carry the thousand around for a day or so, something 
pretty good might come of it. 

He had been drinking a little all afternoon. When the game 
was over, he bought nine drinks to celebrate his victory. The 
losers treated too, to show they were no pikers. Palmer was in 
high spirits. He offered to put up eighty and throw for it. The 
losers mentioned dinner and_various engagements. 
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Palmer did not want to go home. Christine would greet him 
with raised eyebrows. They would eat a stuffy Lorenz dinner, and 
in the evening Christine would sit in the lamplight and drive him 
mad with soft music. He wanted lights, noise, the smiles of 
women. Luck was with him, and he wanted to be happy. 

At nine o’clock that night he found Grace. She had moved 
to a cheap apartment which she shared with two other girls from 
the store. The others were out. It was his lucky day, surely. 

His drunkenness was of the mind, mostly. His muscles were 
well controlled. The lines from his nose to the corners of his 
mouth were slightly accentuated, his eyes open a trifle wider than 
usual. That and a slight paleness of the nostrils were the only 
evidences of his condition. But Grace knew the signs. 

“You can’t come in.’ 

‘ Of course I’m coming in.’ 

She retreated before him, her eyes watchful. Men in his 
condition were apt to be as quick with a blow as with a caress. But, 
having gained his point, he was amiable. 

‘Get your things on and come out. We can take in a roof- 
garden.’ 

‘T’ve told you I’m not doing that sort of thing.’ 

He was ugly in a flash. 

‘ You’ve got somebody else on the string.’ 

‘Honestly, no. There—there has never been anybody else, 
Palmer.’ 

He caught her suddenly and jerked her toward him. 

‘You let me hear of anybody else, and I'll cut the guts out of 
him !’ 

He held her for a second, his face black and fierce. Then, 
slowly and inevitably, drew her into his arms. He was drunk, 
and she knew it. But, in the queer loyalty of her class, he was 
the only man she had cared for. She cared now. She took him 
for that moment, felt his hot kisses on her mouth, her throat, 
submitted while his rather brutal hands bruised her arms in fierce 
caresses. Then she put him from her resolutely. 

‘ Now you're going.’ 

‘The hell I’m going! ’ 

But he was less steady than he had been. The heat of the little 
flat brought more blood to his head. He wavered as he stood just 
inside the door. 

‘You must go back to your wife.’ 
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‘She doesn’t want me. She’s in love with a fellow at the 
house.” 

‘Palmer, hush ! 

‘Lemme come in and sit down, won’t you ? 

She let him pass her into the sitting-room. He dropped into a 
chair. 

‘You’ve turned me down, and now Christine—she thinks I 
don’t know. I’m no fool; I see a lot of things.’ 

He was suddenly terribly sorry for himself. The lines by his 
mouth deepened. 

‘I’m no good. I know that I’ve made her miserable. But I 
made a merry little hell for you too, and you don’t kick about 
it.’ 

His easily swayed emotions took a new turn. He was sorry for 
Grace ; he wanted to get down on his knees and beg her pardon. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said— devilishly sorry, Grace. You're a good 
girl, and you used to like me, didn’t you ?’ 

“You know that.’ 

She was watching him gravely. She had never seen him just 
like this. Nothing else, perhaps, could have shown her so well what 
a broken reed he was. 

‘I got you in wrong. You were a good girl before I knew you. 
You're a good girl now. I’m not going to do you any harm. I 
swear it. I only wanted to take you out for a good time. I’ve got 
money. Look here! ’ 

He drew out the roll of bills and showed it to her. Her eyes 
opened wide. She had never known him to have much money. 

‘Lots more where that comes from, h’m! ’ 

She was instantly cunning. Where once she would have tried 
to get the money for herself, now she had another purpose. 

‘ Aren’t you going to give me some of that ? ’ 

‘ What for ?’ 

‘I—I want some clothes.’ 

The very drunk have the intuition sometimes of savages or 
brute beasts. 

* You lie.’ 

‘I want it for Johnny Rosenfeld.’ 

He thrust it back into his pocket, but his hand retained its grasp 
of it. 

‘That’s it,’ he complained. ‘Don’t lemme be happy for a 
minute! Throw it all up to me!’ 
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‘You give me that for the Rosenfeld boy, and I'll go out with 
you.’ 

‘If I give you all that, I won’t have any money to go out with !’ 

But his eyes were wavering. She could see victory. 

“Take off enough for the evening.’ 

But he drew himself up. 

‘I’mno piker,’ hesaidlargely. ‘ Wholehog ornothing. Take it.’ 

He ‘held it out to her, and from another pocket produced the 
eighty dollars, in crushed and wrinkled notes. 

‘It’s my lucky day,’ he said thickly. ‘ Plenty more where this 
came from. Do anything for you. Give it to the little devil. 
I—’ He yawned. ‘God, this place is hot! ’ 

His head dropped back on his chair; he propped his sagging 
legs on a stool. She knew him—knew that he would sleep almost 
all night. She would have to make up something to tell the other 
girls ; but no matter—she could attend to that later. 

She had never had a thousand dollars in her hands before. It 
seemed smaller than thatamount. Perhaps he had lied toher. She 
paused, in pinning on her hat, to count the bills. It was all there. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A WINDFALL. 


K. spent all the evening of that day with Wilson. He was not 
to go for Joe until eleven o'clock. The injured man’s vitality 
was standing him in good stead. He had asked for Sidney, and she 
was at his bedside. Dr. Ed had gone. 

‘I’m going, Max. The office is full, they tell me,’ he said, bending 
over the bed. ‘I'll come in later, and if they’ll make me a shake- 
down I'll stay with you to-night.’ 

The answer was faint, broken, but distinct. ‘Get some sleep— 
I’ve been a poor stick—try to do better.’ 

His roving eyes fell on the dog-collar on the stand, and he 


smiled. 


‘Poor old Bob! ’ he said, and put his hand over Dr. Ed’s as it y 


lay on the bed. 

K. found Sidney in the room, not sitting, but standing by the 
window. The sick man was dozing. One shaded light burned in 
a far corner. She turned slowly and met his eyes. It seemed to 
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K. that she looked at him as if she had never really seen him before, 
and he was right. The day had been one of readjustments. 

Sidney was trying to reconcile the K. she had known so well 
with this new K., no longer obscure, although still shabby, whose 
height had suddenly become presence, whose quiet was the quiet 
of infinite power. 

She was suddenly shy of him, as of a stranger ; but she came to 
him, holding out both hands. He saw the gleam of her engagement- 
ring on her finger. It seemed almost defiant, as if she had meant by 
wearing it to emphasise her confidence in her lover against all 
appearances. 

They did not speak, beyond their greeting, until he had gone 
over the record. Then: 

“We can’t talk here. And I want to talk to you, K.’ 

He led the way into the corridor. It was very dim. Far away 
was the night nurse’s desk, with its lamp, its annv aciator, its pile 
of records. The passage floor reflected the light on its glistening 
boards. Down the centre went a dull strip which was the carpet. 

‘I have been thinking until I am almost crazy, K. And now 
I know how it happened. It was Joe.’ 

‘The principal thing is, not how it happened, but that Max is 
going to get well, Sidney.’ 

She stood looking down, twisting her ring round her finger. 

“Is Joe in any danger ?’ 

‘We are going to get him away to-night. He wants to go to 
Cuba. He’ll get off safely, I think.’ 

‘We are going to get him away! Yow are, you mean. You 
shoulder all our troubles, K., as if they were your own.’ 

‘I?’ He was genuinely surprised. ‘Oh, Isee; you mean—— 
But my part in getting Joe off is practically nothing. As a matter 
of fact, Schwitter has put up the money. My total capital in the 
world, after paying the taxicab to-day, is seven dollars.’ 

‘The taxicab ?’ 

“By Jove, I was forgetting! Best news you ever heard of. 
Tillie is married and has a baby—all in twenty-four hours! Boy 
—they named it Le Moyne. Squalled like a maniac when the 
water went on its head. I—I took Mrs. McKee out to her in a 
hired machine. That’s what happened to my capital.’ He grinned 
sheepishly. ‘She said she would have to go in her toque. I had 
awful qualms ; I thought it was a wrapper. It seems she thought 
she should have had a boudoir cap.’ 
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‘ You, of course,’ she said. ‘ You find Max and save him. 
Don’t look like that! You did, didn’t you? And you get Joe 
away—borrowing money tosend him. And, as if that isn’t enough, 
when you ought to have been getting some sleep, you are out taking 
a friend to Tillie, and being godfather to her baby.’ 

He looked uncomfortable, almost guilty. 

‘I had a day off. I—~ 

‘When I look back and remember how all these months I’ve 
been talking about service, and you said nothing at all, and that 
all the time you were living what I preached—I’m so ashamed, K. !’ 

He would not allow that. It distressed him. She saw that, 
and tried to smile. 

“When does Joe go?’ 

‘To-night. I’m to take him across the country to the railroad. 





‘Yes?’ 

‘I'd better explain first what happened, and why it happened. 
Then, if you are willing to send him a line, I think it would help. 
He saw a girl in white in the car, and followed in his own machine. 
He thought it was you, of course. He didn’t like the idea of your 
going to Schwitter’s.’ 

‘It was Carlotta Harrison, of course.’ 

He looked troubled, but there was nothing to gain by denying it. 

‘Yes. She was not well, it seems. She fainted, and Schwitter 
and—and Max took her upstairs to a room.’ 

‘Do you believe that, K.?’ 

‘Ido. Joe saw Max coming out, and misunderstood. He fired 
at him then.’ 

‘He did it for me. I feel very guilty, K., as if it all comes back 
to me. I'll write to him, of course. Poor Joe!’ 

He watched her go down the hall towards the night-nurse’s 
desk. He would have given everything just then for the right 
to call her back, to take her in his arms and comfort her. She 
seemed so alone. He himself had gone through long loneliness 
and heartache, and the shadow was still on him. He waited until 
he saw her sit down at the desk and take up the pen. Then he 
went back into the quiet room. 

He stood by the bedside, looking down. Wilson was breathing 
quietly ; his colour was coming up as he rallied from the shock. 
In K.’s mind now was just one thought—to bring him through for 
Sidney, and then togoaway. Hemightfollow JoetoCuba. There 
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were chances there—he could do sanitation work. Or he might 
try the Canal. 

The Street would go on working out its own salvation. He 
would have to think of something for the Rosenfelds. And he 
was worried about Christine. But there, again, perhaps it would 
be better if he went away. Christine’s story would have to work 
itself out. His hands were tied. 

He was glad, in a way, that Sidney had asked no questions about 
him, had accepted his new identity so calmly. It had been over- 
shadowed by the night’s tragedy. It would have pleased him 
if she had shown more interest, of course. But he understood. 
It was enough, he told himself, that he had helped her, that she 
counted on him. But more and more he knew in his heart that 
it was not enough. 

‘T’d better get away from here,’ he told himself savagely. 

And, having taken the first step toward flight, as happens in 
such cases, he was suddenly panicky with fear—fear that he would 
get out of hand, and take her in his arms, whether or no, a tempta- 
tion to run from temptation, to cut everything and go with Joe 
that night. But there his sense of humour saved him. That would 
be a sight for the gods—two defeated lovers flying together under 
the soft September moon ! 

Someone entered the room. He thought it was Sidney, and 
turned with the light in his eyes that was only for her. It was 
Carlotta. 

She was not in uniform. She wore a dark skirt and white blouse, 
and her high heels tapped as she crossed the room. She came 
directly to him, 

‘He is better, isn’t he ?’ 

‘He is rallying. Of course, it will be a day or two before we 
are quite sure.’ 

She stood looking down at Wilson’s quiet figure. 

“I guess you know I’ve been crazy about him,’ she said quietly. 
“Well, that’s all over. He never really cared for me. I played 
his game, and I—lost. I’ve been expelled from the school.’ 

Quite suddenly, she dropped on her knees beside the bed and 
put her cheek close to the sleeping man’s hand. When, after a 
moment, she was controlled again, calm, very white. 

‘ Will you tell him, Dr. Edwardes, when he is conscious, that I 
came in and said good-bye ? ’ 

“I will, of course. Do you want to leave any other message ? ’ 
die 
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She hesitated as if the thought tempted her. Then she shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“What would be the use? He doesn’t want any message from 
me.’ 

She turned toward the door. But K. could not let her go like 
that. Her face frightened him. It was too calm, too controlled. 
He followed her across the room. 

‘What are your plans ?’ 

“IT haven’t any. I’m about through with my training, but 
I’ve lost my diploma.’ 

“I don’t like to see you going away like this.’ 

_ She avoided his eyes, but his kindly tone did what neither the 
Head nor the Executive Committee had done that day. It shook 
her control. 

‘What does it matter to you? You don’t owe me anything.’ 

‘Perhaps not. One way and another, I’ve known you a long 
time.’ 

‘You never knew anything very good.’ 

*T’ll tell you where I live, and——’ 

‘I know where you live.’ 

* Will you come to see me there? We may be able to think of 
something.’ 

* What is there to think of ? This story will follow me wherever 
Igo! I’ve tried twice for a diploma, and failed. What’s the use ?’ 

But, in the end, he prevailed on her to promise not to leave the 
city until she had seen him again. It was not until she had gone, 
a straight figure with haunted eyes, that he reflected whimsically 
that once again he had defeated his own plans for flight. 

In the corridor outside the door, Carlotta hesitated. Why 
not go back? Why not tell him? He was kind; he was going 
to do something for her. But the old instinct of self-preservation 
prevailed. She went on to her room. 

Sidney brought her letter to Joe back to K. She was flushed 
with the effort, and with a new excitement. 

‘This is the letter, K., and—I haven’t been able to say what I 
wanted, exactly. You'll let him know, won’t you, how I feel, 
and how I blame myself ?’ 

K. promised gravely. 

‘ And the most remarkable thing has happened. Whata day this 
has been! Somebody has sent Johnny Rosenfeld a lot of money. 
The ward nurse wants you to come back.’ 
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The ward had settled for the night. The orderly beds of the 
daytime were chaotic now, torn apart fairly by tossing figures. 
The night was hot, and an electric fan hummed in a far corner. 
Under its sporadic breezes the ward was trying to sleep. 

Johnny Rosenfeld was not asleep. An incredible thing had 
happened to him. A fortune lay under his pillow. He was 
sure it was there, for ever since it had come his hot hand had 
clutched it. 

He was quite sure that, somehow or other, K. had had a hand 
in it. When he disclaimed it, the boy was bewildered. 

‘It'll buy the old lady what she wants for the house, anyhow,’ 
hesaid. ‘ But I hope nobody’s took up a collection forme. I don’t 
want no charity.’ 

‘Maybe Mr. Howe sent it.’ 

‘You can bet your last match he didn’t.’ 

In some unknown way the news had reached the ward that 
Johnny’s friend, Mr. Le Moyne, was a great surgeon. Johnny had 
rejected it scornfully. 

‘He works in the gas office,’ he said. ‘I’ve seen him there. 
If he’s a surgeon, what’s he doing in the gas office? If he’s a surgeon 
what’s he doing teaching me raffia work? Why isn’t he on his 
job ?’ 

But the story had seized on his imagination. 

“Say, Mr. Le Moyne.’ 

“Yes, Jack.’ 

He called him ‘ Jack,’ and the boy likedit. It savoured of man 
to man. After all, he was a man, or almost. Hadn’t he driven 
a car? Didn’t he have a State licence ? 

‘They’ve got a queer story about you here in the ward.’ 

‘ Not scandal, I trust, Jack ! ’ 

“They say that you’re a surgeon—that you operated on Dr. 
Wilson and saved his life. They say that you're the king pin where 
you came from.’ He eyed K. wistfully. ‘I know it’s a damn lie, 
but if it’s truae—— ’ 

‘T used to bea surgeon. As a matter of fact, I operated on Dr. 
Wilson. I—TI am rather apologetic, Jack, because I didn’t explain 
to you sooner. For various reasons, I gave up that—that line of 
business. To-day they rather forced my hand.’ 

“Don’t you think you could do something for me, Mr. 
Le Moyne ?’ 

When K. did not reply at once, he launched into an explanation : 
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“I’ve been lying here a good while. I didn’t say much, because 
I knew I’d have to take a chance. Either I’d pull through or I 
wouldn’t, and the odds were—well, I didn’t say much. The old 
lady’s had a lot of trouble. But now, with this under my pillow 
for her, I’ve got a right to ask. I'll take a chance, if you will.’ 

“It’s only a chance, Jack.’ 

“I know that. But I lie here and watch these soaks off the 
Street. Old, a lot of them are, and gettin’ well to go out and starve, 
and—— My God! Mr. Le Moyne, they can walk, and I can’t.’ 

K. drew a long breath. He had started, and now he must go 
on. Faith in himself or no faith, he must go on. Life, that had 
loosed its hold on him for a time, had found him again. 

*T'll go over you carefully to-morrow, Jack. I'll tell you your 
chances honestly.’ 

‘I have a thousand dollars. Whatever you charge——’ 

‘T'll take it out of my board bill in the new house! ’ 

At four o’clock that morning K. got back from seeing Joe off. 
The trip had been without accident. 

Joe had shed a shamefaced tear or two over Sidney’s letter. 
And on the night ride K., pushing the car to the utmost, had felt 
that the boy, in keeping his hand in his pocket, had kept it on the 
letter. When the road was smooth and stretched ahead, a grey- 
white line into the night, he tried to talk a little courage into the 
boy’s sick heart. 

“You'll see new people, new life,’ he said. ‘In a month from 
now you'll wonder why you ever hung around the Street. I have 
a feeling that you’re going to make good down there.’ 

And once, when the time for parting was very near : 

“No matter what happens, keep on believing in yourself. I lost 
my faith in myself once. It was pretty close to hell.’ 

Joe’s response showed his entire self-engrossment : 

“If he dies, I’m a murderer.’ 

“ He’s not going to die,’ said K. stoutly. 

At four o’clock in the morning he left the car at the garage and 
walked round to the little house. He had had no sleep for forty- 
five hours. His eyes were sunken in his head; the skin over his 
temples looked drawn and waxy ; his clothes were wrinkled ; the 
soft hat he habitually wore was white with the dust of the road. 

As he opened the hall door, Christine stirred in the room beyond. 
She came out, fully dressed. 

*K., are you sick ?’ 
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‘Rather tired. Why in the world aren’t you in bed ?,’ 

‘Palmer has just come home in a terrible rage. He says he’s 
been robbed of a thousand dollars.’ 

‘ Where 2’ 

Christine shrugged her shoulders. 

‘He doesn’t know—or says he doesn’t. I’m glad of it. He 
seems thoroughly frightened. It may be a lesson.’ 

In the dim hall light, he realised that her face was strained and 
set. She looked on the verge of hysteria. 

‘Poor little woman!’ he said. ‘I’m sorry, Christine.’ 

The tender words broke down the last barrier of her self- 
control. 

‘Oh, K.! Take me away. Take me away! I can’t stand it 
any longer.’ , 

She held her arms out to him; and because he was very tired 
and lonely, and because more than anything else in the world just 
then he needed a woman’s arms, he drew her to him and held her 
close, his cheek to her hair. 

‘Poor girl!’ he said. ‘ Poor Christine! Surely there must be 
some happiness for us somewhere.’ 

But the next moment he let her go and stepped back. 

‘I’m sorry.’ Characteristically, he took the blame. ‘I 
shouldn’t have done that. You know how it is with me.’ 

‘Will it always be Sidney ? ’ 

‘I’m afraid it will always be Sidney.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LONG SLEEP. 


JOHNNY ROSENFELD was dead. All K.’s skill had not sufficed 
to save him. The operation had been a marvel, but the boy’s 
long-sapped strength failed at the last. 

K., set of face, stayed with him to the end. The boy did not 
know he was going. He roused from the coma and smiled up at 
Le Moyne. 

‘I’ve got a hunch that I can move my right foot,’ he said. 
* Look and see.’ 

K. lifted the light covering. 

“You're right, old man. It’s moving.’ 
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‘Brake foot, clutch foot,’ said Johnny, and closed his eyes 
again. 

K. had forbidden the white screens, that outward symbol of 
death. Time enough for them later. So the ward had no suspicion, 
nor had the boy. 

The ward passed in review. It was Sunday, and from the 
chapel far below came the faint singing of a hymn. When Johnny 
spoke again he did not open his eyes. 

‘You're some operator, Mr. Le Moyne. I'll put in a word for 
you whenever I get a chance.’ 

‘Yes, put in a word for me,’ said K. huskily. He felt that 
Johnny would be a good mediator—that whatever he, K., had done 
of omission or commission, Johnny’s voice before the tribunal 
would count. 

The lame young violin-player came into the ward. She had 
cherished a secret and romantic affection for Max Wilson, and now 
he was in the hospital and ill. So she wore the sacrificial air of a 
young nun and played ‘ The Holy City.’ 

Johnny was close on the edge of his long sleep by that time, 
and very comfortable. 

‘Tell her nix on the sob stuff,’ he complained. ‘ Ask her to 
play “ I’m twenty-one and she’s eighteen.” ’ 

She was rather outraged, but on K.’s quick explanation she 
changed to the staccato air. 

‘ Ask her if she’ll come a little nearer; I can’t hear her.’ 

So she moved to the foot of the bed, and to the gay little tune 
Johnny began his long sleep. But first he asked K. a question: 

‘ Are you sure I’m going to walk, Mr. Le Moyne ?’ 

‘I give you my solemn word,’ said K. huskily, ‘ that you are 
going to be better than you have ever been in your life.’ 

It was K. who, seeing he would no longer notice, ordered the 
screens to be set around the bed, K. who drew the coverings smooth 
and folded the boy’s hands over his breast. 

The violin-player stood by uncertainly. 

‘How very young he is! Was it an accident ?’ 

‘It was the result of a man’s damnable folly,’ said K. grimly. 
“ Somebody always pays.’ 

And so Johnny Rosenfeld paid. 

The immediate result of his death was that K., who had gained 
some of his faith in himself on seeing Wilson on the way to recovery, 
was beset by his old doubts. What right had he to arrogate to 
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himself again powers of life and death? Over and over he told 
himself that there had been no carelessness here, that the boy 
would have died ultimately, that he had taken the only chance, 
that the boy himself had known the risk and begged for it. 

The old doubts came back. 

And now came a question that demanded immediate answer. 
Wilson would be out of commission for several months, probably. 
He was gaining, but slowly. And he wanted K. to take over his 
work. 

‘Why not ?’” he demanded, half irritably. ‘The secret is out. 
Everybody knows who you are. You're not thinking about going 
back to that ridiculous gas office, are you ?’ 

‘I had some thought of going to Cuba.’ 

‘I’m damned if I understand you. You’ve done a marvellous 
thing ; I lie here and listen to the staff singing your praises until 
I’m sick of your name! And now, because a boy who wouldn’t 
have lived anyhow——’ 

‘That’s not it,’ K. put in hastily. ‘I know all that. I guess 
I could do it and get away with it as well as the average. All that 
deters me—I’ve never told you, have I, why I gave up before ? ’ 

Wilson was propped up in his bed. K. was walking restlessly 
about the room, as was his habit when troubled. 

‘I’ve heard the gossip ; that’s all.’ 

‘ When you recognised me that night on the balcony, I told you 
I’d lost my faith in myself, and you said the whole affair had been 
gone over at the State Society. As a matter of fact, the Society 
knew of only two cases. There had been three.’ 

‘Even at that——’ 

‘You know what I always felt about the profession, Max. 
We went into that more than once in Berlin. Hither one’s best 
or nothing. I had done pretty well. When I left Lorch and built 
my own hospital, I hadn’t a doubt of myself. And because I was 
getting results I got a lot of advertising. Men began coming to 
the clinics. I found I was making enough out of the patients 
who could pay to add a few free wards. I want to tell you now, 
Wilson, that the opening of those free wards was the greatest self- 
indulgence I ever permitted myself. I’d seen so much careless 
attention given the poor—well, never mind that. It was almost 
three years ago that things began to go wrong. I lost a big case.’ 

‘I know. All this doesn’t influence me, Edwardes.’ 

‘Wait a moment. We had a system in the operating-room as 
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perfect as I could devise it. I never finished an operation without 
having my first assistant verify the clip and sponge count. But 
that first case died because a sponge had been left in the operating 
field. You know how those things go; you can’t always see them, 
and one goes by the count, after reasonable caution. Then I 
almost lost another case the same way, a free case. 

‘ As well as I could tell, the precautions had not been relaxed. 
I was doing from four to six cases a day. After the second one 
I almost went crazy. I made up my mind, if there was ever 
another, I’d give up and go away.’ 

‘There was another ?’ 

‘Not for several months. When the last case died, a free case 
again, I performed my own autopsy. I allowed only my first 
assistant in the room. He was almost as frenzied asI was. It was 
the same thing again. When I told him I was going away, he 
offered to take the blame himself, to say he had closed the 
incision. He tried to make me think he was responsible. I 
knew—better.’ 

‘ It’s incredible.’ 

‘Exactly ; but it’s true. The last patient was a labourer. He 
left a family. I’ve sent them money from time to time. I used 
to sit and think about the children he left, and what would become 
of them. The ironic part of it was that, for all that had happened, 
I was busier all the time. Men were sending me cases from all over 
the country. It was either stay and keep on working, with that 
chance, or—quit. I quit.’ 

‘ But if you had stayed, and taken extra precautions—— ’ 

‘ We’d taken every precaution we knew.’ 

Neither of the men spoke for a time. K. stood, his tall figure 
outlined against the window. Far off in the children’s ward, children 
were laughing ; from near by a very young baby wailed a thin cry 
of protest against life ; a bell rang constantly. K.’s mind was busy 
with the past—with the day he decided to give up and go away, 
with the months of wandering and homelessness ; with the night he 
had come up the Street and had seen Sidney on the door-step of 
the little house. 

‘ That’s the worst, is it ?’ Max Wilson demanded at last. 

‘ That’s enough.’ 

“It’s extremely significant. You had an enemy somewhere— 
on your staff, probably. This profession of ours is a big one, but 
you know its jealousies. Let a man get his shoulders above the 
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crowd, and the pack is after him.’ He laughed a little. ‘Mixed 
figure, but you know what I mean.’ 

K. shook his head. He had had that gift of the big man every- 
where, in every profession, of securing the loyalty of his followers. 
He would have trusted every one of them with his life. 

‘You’re going to do it, of course.’ 

‘Take up your work ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

He stirred restlessly. To stay on, to be near Sidney, perhaps 
to stand by as Wilson’s best man when she was married—it turned 
him cold. But he did not give a decided negative. The sick man 
was flushed and growing fretful; it would not do to irritate him. 

‘ Give me another day on it,’ he said at last. And so the matter 
stood. 

Max’s injury had been productive of good, in one way. It had 
brought the two brothers closer together. In the mornings Max 
was restless until Dr. Ed arrived. When he came, he brought 
books in the shabby bag—his beloved Burns, although he needed 
no book for that, the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ ‘ Renan’s Lives of the 
Disciples.” Very often Max would doze off; but at the cessation 
of Dr. Ed’s sonorous voice the sick man would stir fretfully and 
demand more. But, because he listened to everything without 
discrimination, the older man came to the conclusion that it was 
the companionship that counted. It pleased him vastly. It 
reminded him of Max’s boyhood, when he had read to Max at 
night. For once in the last dozen years, he needed him. 

‘Go on, Ed. What in blazes makes you stop every five 
minutes ?’’ Max protested, one day. 

Dr. Ed, who had only stopped to bite off the end of a stogie 
to hold in his cheek, picked up his book in a hurry, and eyed the 
invalid over it. 

‘Stop bullying. I’ll read when I’m ready. Have you any idea 
what I’m reading ?’ 

“ Of course.’ 

‘Well, I haven’t. For ten minutes I’ve been reading across 
both pages ! ’ 

Max laughed and suddenly put out his hand. Demonstrations 
of affection were so rare with him that for a moment Dr. Ed was 
puzzled. Then, rather sheepishly, he took it. 

‘When I get out,’ Max said, ‘ we’ll have to go out to the White 
Springs again and have supper.’ 
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That was all; but Ed understood. © 

Morning and evening Sidney went to Max’s room. In the 
morning she only smiled at him from the doorway. In the evening 
she went to him after prayers. She was allowed an hour with him 
then. 

The shooting had been a closed book between them. At first, 
when he began to recover, he tried to talk to her about it. But she 
refused to listen. She was very gentle with him, but very firm. 

‘I know how it happened, Max,’ she said—‘ about Joe’s mistake 
and all that. The rest can wait until you are much better.’ 

If there had been any change in her manner to him, he would 
not have submitted so easily, probably. But she was as tender as 
ever, unfailingly patient, prompt to come to him and slow to leave. 
After a time he began to dread reopening the subject. She seemed 
so effectually to have closed it. Carlotta was gone. And, after 
all, what good could he do his cause by pleading it? The fact was 
there, and Sidney knew it. 

On the day when K. had told Max his reason for giving up his 
work, Max was allowed out of bed for the first time. It was a great 
day. A box of red roses came that day from the girl who had 
refused him a year or more ago. He viewed them with a carelessness 
that was half assumed. 

The news had travelled to the Street that that day he was to 
get up. Early that morning the doorkeeper had opened the door 
to a gentleman who did not speak, but who handed in a bunch of 
early chrysanthemums and proceeded to write, on a pad he drew 
from his pocket : 

“From Mrs. McKee’s family and guests, with their con- 
gratulations on your recovery, and their hope that they will see 
you again soon. If their ends are clipped every day and they are 
placed in ammonia water they will last indefinitely.’ 

Sidney spent her hour with Max that evening as usual. His 
big chair had been drawn close to a window, and she found him 
there, looking out. She kissed him. But this time, instead of 
letting her draw away, he put out his arms and caught her 
to him. 

* Are you glad ?’ 

‘Very glad indeed,’ she said soberly. 

‘Then smile at me. You don’t smile any more. You ought 
to smile; your mouth——’ 

‘I am almost always tired; that’s all, Max.’ 
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She eyed him bravely. 

‘ Aren’t you going to let me make love to you at all? You get 
away beyond my reach.’ 

‘I was looking for the paper to read to you.’ 

A sudden suspicion flamed in his eyes. 

‘ Sidney.’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘You don’t like me to touch you any more. Come here, where 
I can see you.’ 

The fear of agitating him brought her quickly. For a moment 
he was appeased. 

‘That’s more like it. How lovely you are, Sidney!’ He 
lifted first one hand and then the other to his lips. ‘ Are you ever 
going to forgive me ?’ 

‘If you mean about Carlotta, I forgave that long ago.’ 

He was almost boyishly relieved. What a wonder she was! 
So lovely, and so sane. Many a woman would have held that over 
him for years—not that he had done anything really wrong on that 
nightmare excursion. But so many women are exigent about 
promises. 

‘When are you going to marry me ?’ 

“We needn’t discuss that to-night, Max.’ 

‘I want you so very much. I don’t want to wait, dear. Let 
me tell Ed that you will marry me soon. Then, when I go away, 
Pll take you with me.’ 

*“Can’t we talk things over when you are stronger ?’ 

Her tone caught his attention, turned him a little white. He 
faced her to the window, so that the light fell full on her. 

‘What things? What do you mean ?’ 

He had forced her hand. She had meant to wait. But, with 
his keen eyes on her, she could not dissemble. 

“I am going to make you very unhappy for a little while.’ 

* Well ?’ 

‘T’ve had a lot of time to think. If you had really wanted 
me, Max——’ 

“My God, of course I want you!’ 

“It isn’t that I am angry. I am not even jealous. I was at 
first. It isn’t that. It’s hard to make you understand, I think 
you care for me——’ 

“Ilove you. I swear I never loved any other woman as I love 
you.” 
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Suddenly he remembered that he had also sworn to put Carlotta 
out of his life. He knew that Sidney remembered, too; but she 
gave no sign. 

‘Perhaps that’s true. You might go on caring for me. Some- 
times I think you would. But there would always be other women, 
Max. You're like that. Perhaps you can’t help it.’ 

* If you loved me you could do anything with me.’ He was half 
sullen. 

By the way her colour leaped, he knew he had struck fire. All 
his conjectures as to how Sidney would take the knowledge of his 
entanglement with Carlotta had been founded on one major premiss 
—that she loved him. The mere suspicion made him gasp. 

* But, good heavens ! Sidney. You do care for me, don’t you ?’ 

‘Tm afraid I don’t, Max; not enough.’ 

She tried to explain, rather pitifully. After one look at his 
face, she spoke to the window. 

‘I’m so wretched about it. I thought I cared. To me you 
were the best and greatest man that ever lived. I—when I said 
my prayers, I——.._ But that doesn’t matter. You were a sort of 
god to me. When the Lamb—that’s one of the house surgeons, 
you know—nicknamed you the Little Tin God, I was angry. You 
could never be anything little to me, or do anything that wasn’t 
big. Do you see?’ 

He groaned under his breath. 

‘No man could live up to that, Sidney.’ 

‘No. I see that now. But that’s the way I cared. Now 
I know that I didn’t care for you, really, at all. I built up an idol 
and worshipped it. I always saw you through a sort of haze. 
You were operating, with everybody standing by, saying bow 
wonderful it was. Or you were coming to the wards, and everything 
was excitement, getting ready for you. I blame myself terribly. 
But you see, don’t you? It isn’t that I think you are wicked. 
It’s just that I never loved the real you, because I never 
knew you.” 

When he remained silent, she made an attempt to justify 
herself. 

‘I’d known very few men,’ she said. ‘I came into the hospital, 
and for a time life seemed very terrible. There were wickednesses 
I had never heard of, and somebody always paying for them. I 
was always asking, Why? Why? Then you would come in, and 
a lot of them you cured and sent out. You gave them their chance, 
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don’t you see? Until I knew about Carlotta, you always meant 
that to me. You were like K.—always helping.’ 

The room was very silent. In the nurses’ parlour, a few feet 
along the corridor, the nurses were at prayers. 

‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want,’ read the Head, 
her voice calm with the quiet of twilight and the end of the day. 

‘He maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters.’ The nurses read the response a little 
slowly, as if they, too, were weary. 

‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death——’ 

The man in the chair stirred. He had come through the valley 
of the shadow, and for what? He was very bitter. He said to 
himself savagely that they would better have let him die. 

‘You say you never loved me because you never knew me, 
I’m not a rotter, Sidney. Isn’t it possible that the man you cared 
about, who—who did his best by people and all that—is the real me ?’ 

She gazed at him thoughtfully. He missed something out of her 
eyes, the sort of luminous, wistful look with which she had been 
wont to survey his greatness. Measured by this new glance, so 
clear, so appraising, he shrank back into his chair. 

‘The man who did his best is quite real. You have always 
done your best in your work; you always will. But the other is 
a part of you too, Max. Even if I cared, I would not dare to 
run the risk.’ 

Under the window rang the sharp gong of a city patrol-wagon. 
It rumbled through the gates back to the courtyard, where its 
continued clamour summoned white-coated orderlies. 

An operating-room case, probably. Sidney, chin lifted, listened 
carefully. If it was a case for her, the elevator would go up to the 
operating-room. With a renewed sense of loss, Max saw that 
already she had put him out of her mind. The call to service was 
to her a call to battle. Her sensitive nostrils quivered ; her young 
figure stood erect, alert. 

‘It has gone up!’ 

She took a step toward the door, hesitated, came back, and put 
a light hand on his shoulder. 

“Tm sorry, dear Max.’ 

She had kissed him lightly on the cheek before he knew what she 
intended to do. So passionless was the little caress, that perhaps 
more than anything else it typified the change in their relation. 
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When the door closed behind her, he saw that she had left her 
ring on the arm of his chair. He picked it up. It was still warm 
from her finger. He held it to his lips with a quick gesture. In all 
his successful young life he had never before felt the bitterness of 
failure. The very warmth of the little ring hurt. 

Why hadn’t they let him die? He didn’t want to live; he 
wouldn’t live. Nobody cared for him. He would—— 

His eyes, lifted from the ring, fell in the red glow of the roses 
that had come that morning. Even in the half light, they glowed 
with fiery colour. 

The ring was in his right hand. With the left he settled his 
collar and soft silk tie. 


K. saw Carlotta that evening for the last time. Katie brought 
word to him, where he was helping Harriet close her trunk—she 
was on her way to Europe for the autumn fashions—that he was 
wanted in the lower hall. 

“A lady!’ she said, closing the door behind her by way of 
caution. ‘ And a good thing for her she’s not from the alley. The 
way those people beg off you is a sin and a shame, and it’s not at 
home you're going to be to them from now on.’ 

So K. had put on his coat, and, without so much as a glance in 
Harriet’s mirror, had gone down the stairs. Carlotta was in the 
lower hall. She stood under the chandelier, and he saw at once the 
ravages that trouble had made in her. She was a dead white, 
and she looked ten years older than her age. 

‘I came, you see, Dr. Edwardes.’ 

Now and then, when someone came to him for help, which was 
generally money, he used Christine’s parlour, if she happened to 
be out. So now, finding the door ajar and the room dark, he went 
in and turned on the light. 

‘Come in here; we can talk better.’ 

She did not sit down at first ; but, observing that her standing 
kept him on his feet, she sat finally. Evidently she found it hard 
to speak. 

“You were to come,’ K. encouraged her, ‘ to see if we couldn’t 
plan something for you. Now, I think I’ve got it.’ 

‘If it’s another hospital—and I don’t want to stay here, in the 
city.’ 

* You like surgical work, don’t you ?’ 

‘I don’t care for anything else.’ 
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‘ Before we settle this, I’d better tell you what I’m thinking of. 
You know, of course, that I closed my hospital. I—a series of 
things happened, and I decided I was in the wrong business. That 
wouldn’t be important, except for what it leads to. They are 
trying to persuade me to go back, and—I’m trying to persuade 
myself that I’m fit to go back. You see —his tone was deter- 
minedly cheerful— my faith in myself has been pretty nearly 
gone. When one loses that there isn’t much left.’ 

‘You had been very successful.’ She did not look up. 

‘Well, I had, and I hadn’t. I’m not going to worry: you about 
that. My offer is this: We'll just try to forget about—about 
Schwitter’s and all the rest, and if I go back I'll take you on in the 
operating-room.’ 

‘You sent me away once! ’ 

‘ Well, I can ask you to come back, can’t I?’ Hesmiled at her 
encouragingly. 

* Are you sure you understand about Max Wilson and myself ? ’ 

*T understand.’ 

‘Don’t you think you are taking a risk ? ’ 

‘Everyone makes mistakes now and then, and loving women 
have made mistakes since the world began. Most people live in 
glass houses, Miss Harrison. And don’t make any mistake about 
this: people can always come back. No depth is too low. All 
they need is the will power.’ 

He smiled down at her. She had come, armed with confession. 
But the offer he made was too alluring. It meant reinstatement, 
another chance, when she had thought everything was over. After 
all, why should she damn herself ? She would go back. She would 
work her finger-ends off for him. She would make it up to him in 
other ways. But she could not tell him and lose everything. 

; Come,’ he said. ‘Shall we go back and start over again ? ’ 

He held out his hand. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HOME IS THE SAILOR, HOME FROM THE SEA. 


Late September has come, with the Street, after its summer in- 
dolence, taking up the burden of the year. At eight-thirty and 
at one the school bell called the children. Little girls in pig-tails, 
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carrying freshly sharpened pencils, went primly towards the school, 
gathering, comet fashion, a tail of unwilling brothers as they went. 

An occasional football hurtled through the air. Le Moyne 
had promised the base-ball club a football outfit, rumour said, 
but would not coach them himself this year. A story was going 
about that Mr. Le Moyne intended going away. ' 

The Street had been furiously busy for a month. The cobble- 
stones had gone, and from kerb to kerb stretched smooth white 
macadam. The fascination of writing on it with chalk still obsessed 
the children. Every few yards was a hop-scotch diagram. Generally 
speaking, too, the Street had put up new curtains, and even, here 
and there, had added a coat of paint. 

To this general excitement the strange case of Mr. Le Moyne 
had added its quota. One day he was in the gas office, making 
out statements that were absolutely ridiculous. (What with no 
baking all last month, and every Sunday spent in the country, 
nobody could have used that amount of gas. They could come 
and take their old meter out.) And the next there was the news 
that Mr. Le Moyne had only been taking a holiday in the gas 
office,—paying off old scores, the barytone at Mrs. McKee’s 
hazarded !—and that he was really a very great surgeon and 
had saved Dr. Max Wilson. 

The Street, which was busy at the time deciding whether to 
leave the old sidewalks or to put down cement ones, had one evening 
of mad excitement over the matter—of K., not the sidewalks— 
and then had accepted the new situation. 

But over the news of K.’s approaching departure it mourned. 
What was the matter with things, anyhow ? Here was Christine’s 
marriage, which had promised so well—awnings and palms and 
everything—turning out badly. True, Palmer Howe was doing 
better, but he would break out again. And Johnny Rosenfeld 
was dead, so that his mother came on washing days and brought 
no cheery gossip, but bent over her tubs dry-eyed and silent— 
even the approaching move to a larger house failed to thrill her. 
There was Tillie, too. But one did not speak of her. She was 
married now, of course, but the Street did not tolerate such a re- 
versal of the usual processes as Tillie had indulged in. It censured 
Mrs. McKee severely for having been, so to speak, an accessory 
after the fact. 

The Street made a resolve to keep K., if possible. If he had 
shown any ‘ high and mightiness,’ as they called it, since the change 
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in his estate, it would have let him go without protest. But when 
a man is the real thing—so that the newspapers give a column 
to his having been in the city almost two years—and still goes 
about in the same shabby clothes, with the same friendly greeting 
for everyone, it demonstrates clearly, as the barytone put it, that 
‘He’s got no swelled head on him; that’s sure.’ 

‘ Anybody can see by the way he drives that machine of Wilson’s 
that he’s been used to a car—likely a foreign one. All the swells 
have foreign cars.’ Still the barytone, who was almost as fond 
of conversation as of what he termed ‘vocal’: ‘And another 
thing. Do you notice the way he takes Dr. Ed around? Has him 
at every consultation. The old boy’s tickled to death.’ 

A little later, K., coming up the Street as he had that first day, 
heard the barytone singing : 


‘Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.’ 


Home! Why, this was home. The Street seemed to stretch 
out its arms to him. The ailanthus tree waved in the sunlight 
before the little house. Tree and house were old; September 
had touched them. Christine sat sewing on the balcony. A boy 
with a piece of chalk was writing something on the new cement 
under the tree. He stood back, head on one side, when he had 
finished, and inspected his work. K. caught him up from behind, 
and swinging him around : 

‘Hey!’ he said severely. ‘Don’t you know better than to 
write all over the street? What’ll I do to you? Give you 
to a policeman 2’ 

‘ Aw, lemme down, Mr. K.’ 

“You tell the boys that if I find this street scrawled over any 
more the picnic’s off.’ 

“Aw, Mr. K. !’ 

“I mean it. Go and spend some of that chalk energy of yours 
in school.’ 

He put the boy down. There was a certain tenderness in his 
hands, as in his voice, when he dealt with children. ill his severity 
did not conceal it. 

‘Get along with you, Bill. Last bell’s rung.’ 

As the boy ran off, K.’s eye fell on what he had written on the 
cement. At a certain part of his career, the child of such a neigh- 
bourhood as the Street ‘cancels’ names. It is a part of his birth- 
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right. He does it as he whittles his school desk or tries to'smoke 
the long dried fruit of the Indian cigar-tree. So K. read in 
chalk on the smooth street : 

Maz Wilson Marriage. 

Sidney Page Love. 

The childish scrawl stared up at him impudently, a sacred thing 
profaned by the day. K. stood and looked at it. The barytone 
was still singing, but now it was ‘I’m twenty-one, she’s eighteen.’ 
It was a cheerful air, as should be the air that had accompanied 
Johnny Rosenfeld to his long sleep. The light was gone from 
K.’s face again. After all, the Street meant for him not so much 
home as it meant Sidney. And now, before very long, that book 
of his life, like others, would have to be closed. 

He turned and went heavily into the little house. 

Christine called to him from her little balcony. 

‘I thought I heard your step outside. Have you time to 
come out ?’ 

K. went through the parlour and stood in the long window. 
His steady eyes looked down at her. 

“I see very little of you now,’ she complained. And, when he 
did not reply immediately : ‘Have you made any definite plans, 
K. 2?’ 

‘I shall do Max’s work until he is able to take hold again. 
After that——’ 

‘You will go away ?’ 

‘I think so. I am getting a good many letters, one way and 
another. I suppose, now I’m back in harness, I'll stay. My old 
place is closed. I’d go back there—they want me—but it seems 
so futile, Christine ; to leave as I did because I felt that I had no 
right to go on as things were, and now to crawl back on the strength 
of having had my hand forced, and to take up things again, not 
knowing that I’ve a bit more right to do it than when I left!’ 

‘I went to see Max yesterday. You know what he thinks 
about all that.’ 

He took an uneasy turn up and down the balcony. 

‘But who?’ he demanded. ‘ Who would do such a thing ? 
I tell you, Christine, it isn’t possible.’ 

She did not pursue the subject. Her thoughts had flown 
ahead to the little house without K., to days without his steps on 
the stairs or the heavy creak of his big chair overhead as he dropped 
into it. 
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But perhaps it would be better if he went. She had her own 
life to live. She had no expectation of happiness, but, somehow 
or other, she must build on the shaky foundation of her marriage 
a house of life, with resignation serving for content, perhaps with 
fear lurking always. That she knew. But with no active misery. 
Misery implied affection, and her love for Palmer was quite dead. 

‘ Sidney will be here this afternoon.’ 

‘Good.’ His tone was non-committal. 

‘ Has it occurred to you, K., that Sidney is not very happy ?’ 

He stopped in front of her. 

‘She’s had a great anxiety.’ 

‘She has no anxiety now. Max is doing well.’ 

‘Then what is it ?’ 

‘T’m not quite sure, but I think I know. She’s lost faith in 
Max, and she’s not like me. I—I kmew about Palmer before I 
married him. I got a letter. It’s all rather hideous—I needn’t 
gointoit. I was afraid to back out ; it was just before my wedding. 
But Sidney has more character than I have. Max isn’t what she 
thought he was, and I doubt whether she’ll marry him.’ 

K. glanced toward the street where Sidney’s name and Max’s 
lay open to the sun and to the smiles of the Street. Christine 
might be right, but that did not alter things for him. 

Christine’s thoughts went back inevitably to herself; to Palmer, 
who was doing better just now ; to K., who was going away—went 
back with an ache to the night K. had taken her in his arms and 
then put her away. How wrong things were! What a mess life 
was ! 

‘ When you go away,’ she said at last, ‘ I want you to remember 
this. I’m going to do my best, K. You have taught me all I 
know. All my life I'll have to overlook things; I know that. 
But, in his way, Palmer cares for me. He will always come back. 
and perhaps some time——’ 

Her voice trailed off. Far ahead of her she saw the years 
stretching out, marked, not by days and months, but by Palmer’s 
wanderings away, his remorseful returns. 

‘Do a little more than forgetting,’ K. said. ‘Try to care for 
him, Christine. You did once. And that’s your strongest 
weapon. It’s always a woman’s strongest weapon. And it wins in 

the end.’ 

‘I shall try, K.,’ she answered obediently. But he turned away 
from the look in her eyes. 
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Harriet was abroad. She had sent cards from Paris to her 
‘trade.’ It was an innovation. The two or three people on the 
Street who received her engraved announcement that she was 
‘there buying new chic models for the autumn and winter—after- 
noon frocks, evening gowns, reception dresses, and wraps, from 
Poiret, Martial Armand, and others ’—left the envelopes casually 
on the parlour table, as if communications from Paris were quite 
to be expected. 

So K. lunched alone and ate little. After luncheon he fixed a 
broken ironing-stand for Katie, and in return she pressed a pair 
of trousers for him. He had it in mind to ask Sidney to go out 
with him in Max’s car, and his most presentable suit was very 
shabby. 

‘I’m thinking,’ said Katie, when she brought the pressed 
garments up over her arm and passed them in through a discreet 
crack in the door, ‘ that these pants will stand more walking than 
sitting, Mr. K. They’re getting mighty thin.’ 

‘T’'ll take a dust-coat along in case of accident,’ he promised 
her; ‘and to-morrow I'll order a suit, Katie.’ 

‘ [’ll believe it when I see it,’ said Katie from the stairs. ‘Some 
fool of a woman from the alley will come in to-night and tell you 
she can’t pay her rent, and she'll take your suit away in her pocket- 
book—as like as not to pay an instalment on a piano. There's 
two new pianos in the alley since you came here.’ 

‘I promise it, Katie.’ 

‘ Show it to me,’ said Katie laconically. ‘ And don’t go picking 
up anything you drop!’ 

Sidney came home at half-past two—came delicately flushed, 
as if she had hurried, and with a tremulous smile that caught Katie’s 
eye at once. 

‘ Bless the child!’ she said. ‘'There’s no need to ask how he is 
to-day. You’re all one smile.’ 

The smile set just a trifle. 

‘ Katie, someone has written my name out on the street, in 
chalk. It’s with Dr. Wilson’s, and it looks so silly. Please go out 
and sweep it off.’ 

‘I’m about crazy: with their old chalk. J’ do it after 
a while.’ 

‘Please do it now. I don’t want anyone to see it. Is—is 
Mr. K. upstairs ? ’ 

But when she learned that K. was upstairs, oddly enough, 
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she did not go up at once. She stood in the lower hall and listened. 
Yes, he was there. She could hear him moving about. Her lips 
parted slightly as she listened. 

Christine, looking in from her balcony, saw her there, and, 
seeing something in her face that she had never suspected, put her 
hand to her throat. 

‘Sidney ! ’ 

‘ Oh—hello, Chris ! ’ 

‘Won’t you come and sit with me ?’ 

‘T haven’t much time—that is, I want to speak to K.’ 

‘You can see him when he comes down.’ 

Sidney came slowly through the parlour. It occurred to her, all 
at once, that Christine must see a lot of K., especially now. No 
doubt he was in and out of the house often. And how pretty 
Christine was! She was unhappy, too. All that seemed to be 
necessary to win K.’s attention was to be unhappy enough. Well, 
surely, in that case——’ 

‘How is Max ?’ 

“Still better.’ 

Sidney sat down on the edge of the railing; but she was 
careful, Christine saw, to face the staircase. There was silence 
on the balcony. Christine sewed ; Sidney sat and swung her feet 
idly. 

‘Dr. Ed says Max wants you to give up your training and 
marry him now.’ 

‘T’m not going to marry him at all, Chris.’ 

Upstairs, K.’s door slammed. It was one of his failings that he 
always slammed doors. Harriet used to be quite disagreeable 
about it. 

Sidney slid from the railing. 

‘There he is now.’ 

Perhaps, in all her frivolous, selfish life, Christine had never 
had a bigger moment than the one that followed. She could have 

said nothing, and, in the queer way that life goes, K. might have 


‘ gone away from the Street as empty of heart as he had come to it. 


‘Be very good to him, Sidney,’ she said unsteadily. ‘ He cares 
so much.’ 














CHAPTER XXXI. 
A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH. 


K. was being very dense. For so long had he considered Sidney as 
unattainable that now his masculine mind, a little weary with much 
wretchedness, refused to move from its old attitude. 

‘It was glamour, that was all, K.,’ said Sidney bravely. 

‘But perhaps,’ said K., ‘it’s just because of that miserable 
incident about Carlotta. That wasn’t the right thing, of course, 
but Max has told me the story. It was really quite innocent. She 
fainted in the yard, and——’ 

Sidney was exasperated. 

‘Do you want me to marry him, K.?’ 

K. looked straight ahead. 

‘I want you to be happy, dear.’ 

They were on the terrace of the White Springs Hotel again. K. 
had ordered dinner, making a great to-do about getting the dishes 
they both liked. But, now that it was there, they were not eating. 
K. had turned his chair so that his profile was turned toward her. 
He had worn the dust-coat religiously until nightfall, and then 
had discarded it. It hung limp and dejected on the back of his 
chair. Past K.’s profile Sidney could see the magnolia-tree, shaped 
like a heart. 

‘It seems to me,’ said Sidney suddenly, ‘ that you are kind to 
everyone but me, K.’ 

He fairly stammered his astonishment : 

‘Why, what on earth have I done ?’ 

‘You are trying to make me marry Max, aren’t you ?’ 

She was very properly ashamed of that, and, when he failed of a 
reply out of sheer inability to think of one that would not say too 
much, she went hastily to something else. 

‘It is hard for me to realise that you—that you lived a life of . 
your own, a busy life, doing useful things, before you came to us. 
I wish you would tell me something about yourself. If we’re to be 
friends when you go away ’—she had to stop there, for the lump 
in her throat—‘ I’ll want to know how to think of you, who your 
friends are, all that.’ 

He made an effort. He was thinking, of course, that he would be 
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visualising her, in the hospital, in the little house on its side street, 
as she looked just then, her eyes like stars, her lips just parted, 
her hands folded before her on the table. 

‘TI shall be working,’ he said at last. ‘So will you.’ 

‘Does that mean you won’t have time to think of me?’ 

‘I’m afraid I’m stupider than usual to-night. You can think 
of me as never forgetting you or the Street, working or playing.’ 

Playing! Of course he would not work all the time. And he 
was going back to his old friends, to people who had always known 
him, to girlk——’ 

He did his best then. He told her of the old family house, built 
by one of his forebears who had been a King’s man until Washington 
had put the case for the colonies, and who had given himself and his 
eldest son then to the cause that he had made his own. He told 
of old servants who had wept when he decided to close the house and 
go away. When she fell silent, he thought he was interesting her. 
He told her the family traditions that had been the fairy tales of 
his childhood. He described the library, the choice room of the 
house, full of family paintings in old gilt frames, and of his father’s 
collection of books. Because it was home, he waxed warm over it at 
last, although it had rather hurt him at first to remember. It 
brought back the other things that he wanted to forget. 

But a terrible thing was happening to Sidney. Side by side 
with the wonders he described so casually, she was placing the 
little house. What an exile it must have been for him! How 
hopelessly middle-class they must have seemed! How idiotic 
of her to think, for one moment, that she could ever belong in this 
new-old life of his ! 

What traditions had she? None, of course, save to be honest 
and good and to do her best for the people around her. Her 
mother’s people, the Kennedys, went back a long way, but they 
had always been poor. A library full of paintings and books! 
She remembered the lamp with the blue silk shade, the figure of 
Eve that used to stand behind the minister’s portrait, and the 
cherry bookcase with the Encyclopedia in it and ‘ Beacon Lights 
of History.’ When K., trying his best to interest her and to conceal 
his own heaviness of spirit, told her of his grandfather’s old carriage, 
she sat back in the shadow. 

‘Fearful old thing,’ said K.—‘regular cabriolet. I can 
remember yet the family rows over it. But the old gentleman liked 
it—used to have it repainted every year. Strangers in the city 
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used to turn round and stare at it—thought it was advertising 
something ! ’ 

‘When I was a child,’ said Sidney quietly, ‘and a carriage 
drove up and stopped on the Street, I always knew someone had 
died ! ’ 

There was a strained note in her voice. K., whose ear was 
attuned to every note in her voice, looked at her quickly. 

‘My great-grandfather,’ said Sidney in the same tone, ‘sold 
chickens at market. He didn’t do it himself; but the fact’s there, 
isn’t it ?’ 

K. was puzzled. 

* What about it ?’ he said. 

But Sidney’s agile mind had already travelled on. This K. 
she had never known, who had lived in a wonderful house, and all 
the rest of it—he must have known numbers of lovely women, his 
own sort of women, who had travelled and knew all kinds of things : 
girls like the daughters of the Executive Committee, who came in 
from their country places in summer with great armfuls of flowers, 
and hurried off, after consulting their jewelled watches, to luncheon 
or tea or tennis. 

“Go on,’ said Sidney dully. ‘Tell me about the women you 
have known, your friends, the ones you liked and the ones who 
liked you.’ 

K. was rather apologetic. 

“I’ve always been so busy,’ he confessed. ‘I know a lot, but 
I don’t think they would interest you. They don’t do anything, 
you know—they travel around and have a good time. They’re 
rather nice to look at, some of them. But when you’ve said that 
you've said it all.’ 

Nice to look at! Of course they would be, with nothing else 
to think of in all the world but of how they looked. 

Suddenly Sidney felt very tired. She wanted to go back to the 
hospital, and turn the key in the door of her little room, and lie 
with her face down on the bed. 

“Would you mind very much if Iasked you to take me 
back ?’ 

He did mind. He ‘had a depressed feeling that the evening 
had failed. And his depression grew as he brought the car round. 
He understood, he thought. She was grieving about Max. After 
all, a girl couldn’t care as she had for a year and a half, and then 
give a man up because of another woman, without a wrench, 
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‘Do you really want to go home, Sidney, or were you tired of 
sitting there? In that case, we could drive around for an hour or 
two. I'll not talk if you’d like to be quiet.’ 

Being with K. had become an agony, now that she realised how 
wrong Christine had been, and that their worlds, hers and_K.’s, 
had only touched for a time. Soon they would be separated by 
as wide a gulf as that which lay between the cherry bookcase— 
for instance—and a book-lined library hung with family portraits. 
But she was not disposed to skimp as to agony. She would go 
through with it, every word a stab, if only she might sit beside K. 
a little longer, might feel the touch of his old grey coat against her 
arm. 

‘Td like to ride, if you don’t mind.’ 

K. turned the automobile toward the country roads. He was 
remembering acutely that other ride after Joe in his small car, the 
trouble he had had to get a machine, the fear of he knew not what 
ahead, and his arrival at last at the road-house, to find Max lying 
at the head of the stairs and Carlotta on her knees beside him. 

‘ K ? 

“Yes ?’ 

‘Was there anybody you cared about, any girl, when you left 
home ?’ 

‘I was not in love with anyone, if that’s what you mean.’ 

‘You knew Max before, didn’t you ?’ 

‘Yes. You know that.’ 

‘If you knew things about him that I should have known, why 
didn’t you tell me ?’ 

‘I couldn’t do that, could 1? Anyhow——’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I thought everything would be all right. It seemed to me that 
the mere fact of your caring for him——-’_ That was shaky ground ; 
he got off it quickly. ‘Schwitter has closed up. Do you want to 
stop there ? ’ 

* Not to-night, please.’ 

They were near the white house now. Schwitter’s had closed 
up, indeed. The sign over the entrance was down. The lanterns 
had been taken down, and in the dusk they could see Tillie rocking 
her baby on the porch. As if to cover the last traces of his late 
infamy, Schwitter himself was watering the worn places on the 
lawn with the garden can. 

The car went by. Above the low hum of the engine they could 
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hear Tillie’s voice, flat and unmusical, but filled with the harmonies 
of love as she sang to the child. 

When they had left the house far behind, K. was suddenly aware 
that Sidney was crying. She sat with her head turned away, 
using her handkerchief stealthily. He drew the car up beside the 
road, and in a masterful fashion turned her shoulders about until 
she faced him. ‘ 

‘ Now tell me about it,’ he said. 

‘It’s just silliness. I’m—I’m a little bit lonely.’ 

‘Lonely ! ’ 

‘ Aunt Harriet’s in Paris, and with Joe gone and everybody’ 

‘ Aunt Harriet !’ 

He was properly dazed, to be sure. If she had said she was 
lonely because the cherry bookcase was in Paris, he could not have 
been more bewildered. And Joe! 

‘ And with you going away and never coming back——’ 

‘Tl come back, of course. How’s this ? I'll promise to come 
back when you graduate, and send you flowers.’ 

‘I think,’ said Sidney, ‘ that I’ll become an army nurse, and go 
to the Philippines or Mexico.’ 

‘I hope you won’t do that.’ 

’* You won’t know, K. You'll be back with your old friends. 
You'll have forgotten the Street and all of us.’ 

‘Do you really think that ?’ 

‘ Girls who have been everywhere, and have lovely clothes, and 
who won’t know a T bandage from a figure of eight!’ 

‘ There will never be anybody in the world like you to me, dear.’ 

His voice was husky. 

‘You are saying that to comfort me.’ 

‘To comfort you! I—who have wanted you so long that it 
hurts even to think about it! Ever since the night I came up the 
Street, and you were sitting there on the step—oh, my dear, my 
dear, if you only cared a little!’ 

Because he was afraid that he would get out of hand and take 
her in his arms, which would be idiotic, since, of course, she did not 
care for him that way—he gripped the steering-wheel. It gave 
him a curious appearance of making a pathetic appeal to the 
wind-shield. 

‘I have been trying to make you say that all evening!’ said 
Sidney, ‘I love you so much that—K., won’t you take me in your 
arms ?’ 
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Take her in his arms! He almost crushed her. He held her to 
him and muttered incoherences until she gasped, It was as if he 
must make up for long arrears of hopelessness. He held her off a 
bit to look at her, as if to be sure it was she and no changeling, and 
as if he wanted her eyes to corroborate her lips. There was no lack 
of confession in her eyes; they showed him a new heaven and a 
new earth, 

‘It was you always, K.,’ she confessed. ‘I just didn’t realise 
it. But now, when you look back, don’t you see it was ? ’ 

He looked back over the months when she had seemed as 
unattainable as the stars, and he did not see it. He shook his 
head. 

“I never had even a hope.’ 

‘Not when I came to you with everything ? I brought you all 
my troubles, and you always helped.’ 

Her eyes filled. She bent down and kissed one of his hands. He 
was so happy that the foolish little caress made his heart hammer 
in his ears. 

‘I think, K., that is how one can always tell when it is the right 
one, and will be the right one for ever and ever. It is the person 
—one goes to in trouble.’ 

He had no words for that, only little caressing touches of her 
arm, her hand. Perhaps, without knowing it, he was formulating 
a sort of prayer that, since there must be troubles, she would always 
come to him and he would always be able to help her. 

And Sidney, too, fell silent. She was recalling the days he became 
engaged to Max, and the lost feeling she had had. She did not feel 
the same at all now. She felt as if she had been wandering, and had 
come home to the arms that were about her. She would be married, 
and take the risk that: all women took, with her eyes open. She 
would go through the valley of the shadow, as other women did ; 
but K. would be with her. Nothing else mattered. Looking into 
his steady eyes, she knew that she was safe. She would never 
wither for him. 

Where before she had felt the clutch of inexorable destiny, the 
woman’s fate, now she felt only his arms about her, her cheek on 
his shabby coat. 

‘I shall love you all my life,’ she said shakily. His arms 
tightened about her. 


The little house was dark when they got back to it. The Street, 
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which had heard that Mr. Le Moyne approved of night air, was 
raising its windows for the night and pinning cheesecloth bags over 
its curtains to keep them clean. 

In the second-story front room at Mrs. McKee’s, the barytone 
slept heavily and made divers unvocal sounds. He was hardening 
his throat, and so slept with a wet towel about it. 

Down on the door-step, Mrs. McKee and Mr. Wagner sat and 
made love with the aid of a lighted match and the pencil pad. 

The car drew up at the little house, and Sidney got out. Then 
it drove away, for K. must take it to the garage and walk back. 

Sidney sat on the door-step and waited. How lovely it all was! 
How beautiful life was! If one did one’s best by life, it did its best 
too. How steady K.’s eyes were! She saw the flicker of the match 
across the Street, and knew what it meant. Once she would have 
thought that that was funny ; now it seemed very touching to her. 

Katie had heard the car, and now she came heavily along the 
hall. 

‘A woman left this for Mr. K.,’ she said. ‘If you think it’s a 
begging letter, you’d better keep it until he’s bought his new suit 
to-morrow. Almost any moment he’s likely to bust out.’ 

But it was not a begging letter. K. read it in the hall, with 
Sidney’s shining eyes on him. It began abruptly : 


‘I’m going to Africa with one of my cousins. She is a medical 
missionary. Perhaps I can work things out there. It is a bad 
station on the West Coast. I am not going because I feel any call 
to the work, but because I do not know what else to do. 

‘You were kind to me the other day. I believe, if I had told 
you then, you would still have been kind. I tried to tell you, but 
I was so terribly afraid. 

‘If I caused death, I did not mean to. You will think that no 
excuse, but itis true. In the hospital, when I changed the bottles 
on Miss Page’s medicine-tray, I did not care much what happened. 
But it was different with you. 

‘ You dismissed me, you remember. I had been careless about a 
sponge count. I made up my mind to get back at you. It seemed 
hopeless—you were so secure. For two or three days I tried to 
think of some way to hurt you. I almost gave up. Then I found 
the way. 

‘ You remember the packets of gauze sponges we made and used 
in the operating-room? There were twelve to each package. 
When we counted them as we got them out, we counted by packages. 
On the night before I left, I went to the operating-room and added 
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one sponge every here and there. Out of every dozen packets, 
perhaps,{I fixed one that had thirteen. The next day I went away. 

‘Then I was terrified. What if somebody died? I had meant 
to give you trouble, so you would have to do certain cases a second 
time. I swear that was all. I was so frightened that I went down 
sick over it. When I got better, I heard you had lost a case and 
the cause was being whispered about. I almost died of terror. 

‘I tried to get back into the hospital one night. I went up the 
fire-escape, but the windows were locked. Then I left the city. 
I couldn’t stand it. I was afraid to read a newspaper. 

‘I am not going to sign this letter. You know who it is from. 
And I am not going to ask your forgiveness, or anything of that 
sort. Idon’texpectit. But one thing hurt me more than anything 
else, the other night. You said you'd lost your faith in yourself. 
This is to tell you that you need not. And you said something 
else—that anyone can “come back.” ‘I wonder!’ 


K. stood in the hall of the little house with the letter in his hand. 
Just beyond, on the doorstep, was Sidney, waiting for him. His 
arms were still warm from the touch of her. Beyond lay the Street, 
and beyond that lay the world and a man’s work to do. Work, 
and faith to do it, a good woman’s hand in the dark, a Providence 
that made things right in the end. 

* Are you coming, K.?’ 

‘Coming,’ he said. And when he was beside her, his long figure 
folded to the short measure of the step, he stooped humbly and 
kissed the hem of her soft white dress. 

Across the Street, Mr. Wagner wrote something in the dark 
and then lighted a match. 

‘So K. is in love with Sidney Page, after all!’ he had written. 
‘She is a sweet girl, and he is every inch a man. But, to my mind, 
a certain lady—— ’ 

Mrs. McKee flushed and blew out the match. 


Late September now on the Street, with Joe gone and his mother 
eyeing the postman with pitiful eagerness; with Mrs. Rosenfeld 
moving heavily about the setting up of the new furniture; and 
with Johnny driving heavenly cars, brake and clutch legs well and 
strong. Late September, with Max recovering and settling his tie 
for any pretty nurse who happened along, but listening eagerly for 
Dr. Ed’s square tread in the hall; with Tillie rocking her baby on 
the porch at Schwitter’s, and Carlotta staring westward over rolling 
seas ; with Christine taking up her burden and Grace laying hers 
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down ; with Joe’s tragic young eyes growing quiet with the peace 
of the tropics. 

Late September, with the nurses on their knees at prayers in 
the little parlour, and the Head reading, her voice weary with the 
day and with good works. 

‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ she reads ; ‘I shall not want.’ . . . 
“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil.’ 

Sidney, on her knees in the little parlour, repeats the words with 
the others. K. has gone from the Street, and before long she will 
join him. With the vision of his steady eyes before her, she adds 
her own prayer to the others—that the touch of his arms about 
her may not make her forget the vow she has taken, of charity and 
its sister, service, of a cup of water to the thirsty, of open arms to 
a tired child. 


THE END. 








